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From 
Your President 


Greetings you upon the opening 
new school year. May the year 
satisfying and rewarding every way. 

Your officers are looking forward 
very active year the national level. 
The Washington office has been re- 
organized and more efficient assign- 
ment duties has been made. The Nash- 
ville regional conference the 
Minneapolis annual convention are now 
well planned. May each you have 
chance participate least one 


these occasions. 


The Council called upon increas- 
ingly participate projects na- 
tional significance. are now actively 
work with number allied groups 
the preparation professional ma- 
terials. Special work with the Music 
Educators and project with the Amer- 
ican Association Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation both promise 


lead important contributions. 


The expanding interests the Office 
Education, the growth college pro- 
grams and the increase significant 
publications are all tangible evidence 
growth special education. Our or- 
ganization must help direct this growth 
and make important contributions it. 
must look forward the time when 
our Washington office will have least 
small professional staff assist with 
research projects and with editorial 
work professional publications. There 
reason for the Council perform 
functions which other organizations can 
perform. However, can stimulate 
worthwhile projects and give leadership 
cooperative efforts with others. 

Expanded membership will 
quired give additional services. Here 
Now 


the time make plans for expand- 


where each member can assist. 


ing chapter membership. 


RNOLD TOYNBEE, the English historian, has 

said that the Twentieth Century will chiefly 
remembered “an age which human society 
dared think the welfare the whole human 
race practical objective.” Thoughtful Ameri- 
can citizens giving service the Middle East are 
challenged again and again evidence which re- 
flects this statement. 

The Middle East old world becoming in- 
creasingly alive the march new world 
because the profound stirrings 
economic and social change set aflame the 
past years. Turkey strategic position bridg- 
ing the old world eastern culture and the west- 
ern world European tradition the foregound 
these great changes. very smail portion 
Turkey lies Europe with its borders Bulgaria 
and Greece, but the major part lies Asia with 
its borders Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Russia. 
the one mid-east country that has had years 
peace for constructive change 
having established their republic 1923. 
October 30, 1953, the Turkish 


United 
Record.” 


UNICEF. Pictorial 


Nations Pamphlet 


Arnold Toynbee. 


CHRISTINE INGRAM, professor education 
and psychology Illinois State Normal University 
was leave absence 1953-54. invitation 
from the Turkish government, she served the ministry 
education special education consultant An- 
kara, Turkey. 


/ 
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Turkey 
CHRISTINE INGRAM 


celebrated with mighty pride years inde- 
pendence. 
The Turkish Republic 

Turkey occupies strategic position not only 
the Middle East, but the world today. 
Pronounced changes are taking place the intel- 
lectual, economic, political, and moral aspects 
life throughout the lands Egypt, Arabia, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Iran. These Arab 
nations and Israel comprise large part the 
Moslem world that was ruled the Ottoman 
Turks for several centuries. Since the fall the 
Turkish Empire the early Twentieth Century 
these countries have been struggling emancipate 
themselves nations destined work out their 
own forms government and improved methods 
living. Turkey, their once conquerer, stands 
striking example progress when leadership 
and the people have the will succeed. 

precarious position World War II, 
guardian the Dardanelles, the Turks succeeded 
remaining neutral. Not until early 1945 when 
allied victories forecast inevitable German defeat 
did Turkey make technical entry into the war. 
Not only have they kept peace for years but 
they are the one nation that has had great and 
continuous leadership which capitalized 
democratic aspirations, long smouldering civil 
and peasant groups. Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, 
military conquerer and then the first president. 
typified indomitable strength, undaunted faith and 
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ruthless zeal which overcame every obstacle 
the making Turkish democracy that could take 


its place world nations. The story 
fascinating one and occasionally one can draw out 
some the generation now their 40s and 50s 
who tell vividly the exciting years from 1919 
1930. Following Ataturk’s death 1938, Ismet 
Inonu, general and prime minister schooled 
Ataturk’s political strategy was chosen. Then 
1950, Celal Beyer was chosen president the 
newly organized Democratic Party. 


The Geography Turkey 

Turkey covers land area equal Texas and 
South Carolina taken together with approximately 
population. Mountains near its borders 
circle central plateau. Denuded forests over the 
centuries, this plateau dry and semi-arid parts. 
About one-third the land cultivated and 
acreage increasing, due agricultural schools 
established the government throughout Turkey 
and foreign technical aid. Industrialization, 
real need, will undoubtedly stepped recent 
legislation more favorable foreign investment. 

The interior Turkey characterized wide 
differences temperature, not only between winter 
and summer, but also between day night. 
The elevation Ankara, about 3,000 feet, and 
the year-round low level humidity makes the 
general climate very pleasant and healthful. Rain 
falls the spring and fall months. Summer days 
are hot and dry, but cool night. Snow blankets 
the distant mountains the winter and heavy 
snowfalls are not uncommon Ankara. Sunshine 
floods the landscape midday all seasons and 
sight more beautiful than the reflected sunset 
glow rose, mauve, bronze and gold hills and 
distant mountains. The climate Istanbul milder 
and southwest and southern Turkey bordering the 
Mediterranean are semitropical. Hence there 
variety crops from nuts, citrus fruits and cotton 
tobacco, tea, wheat and beet sugar. 

Ankara, the capital city, holds with pride both 
the historic fortified city the hill and the new 
city below with its tree-lined boulevards, modern 
government buildings, business and shopping cen- 
ters. good water supply, public utilities. local 
transportation and open markets make for comfort- 
able living. Fresh vegetables, fruits, meat, fish, and 
cereals make foods prepared the American 
Turkish way very palatable. 
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Education for All 


committed the ultimate ful- 
fillment democracy home and international 
good will and cooperation through membership 
the United Nations, the development free 
system education has played small part. 


Ataturk’s dream was the freeing and the elevation 
his people, particularly the peasants, who fought 
valiantly the revolution. felt the need 
for them understand and participate the 
building democratic Turkish nation. His 
vision was exemplified bold crusade expedite 
the acceptance and the learning common 
Turkish language expressed Latin characters 
rather than the intricate Arabic forms. This 
crusade began 1928 with his instruction the 
deputies Parliament and reached down vil- 
lage citizens. The Koran and prayer books were 
translated and printed new characters. Here 
was tool, phonetic Turkish language expressed 
easily learned letter form, vehicle for the com- 
mon education all Turks. 

system public education was set up, schools 
were built, village instructor courses were provided 
for the training young boys become teachers 
the villages. The village square, the coffee house, 
the people’s room, designed for village meetings 
and discussion, became centers where adults gather- 
learn the new Turkish. The press gave 
assistance for time bringing out papers 
both Latin and Arabic characters. Turkey today 
claims per cent literacy. 

The public school system comprises five-year 
elementary school with entrance seven years 
age followed three year intermediate school. 
three year academic high school follows pre- 
paratory for the universities Istanbul 
Ankara, which are supported the government. 
view the need for trained personnel the 
economic and industrial fields, vocational, technical, 
trade and homemaking schools with intermediate 
and secondary status have been set up. Teacher- 
training centers are provided the Ministry. 

Turkey facing problems similar our own 
with increased enrollments and limited school facil- 
Classes are very large and equipment in- 
But teachers and chil- 


ities. 
dren are generally sturdy, eager, and proud 
their schools. 


Humanitarian Activities 


The consultant education called Ankara 
finds himself mid-east capital with govern- 
ment that pro-western its outlook, ready and 
eager avail itself opportunities for growth and 
change not only education but every area 
life. therefore becomes aware circle 
Turks, his fellow-countrymen, and other 
nationalities engaged humanitarian activities 
which only small part. 

The United States Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, earlier known Point Four, contrib- 
uting technical workers agriculture, food 
preservation, and certain natural resources and 
instructors agriculture and home economics. 
The United Nations has several projects underway, 
one for the training public health nurses, and 
another for the training government employees 
public administration. 

American professors Fulbright 
previous 1953 when funds terminated, have 
served psychology, teacher-training, public 
school administration, elementary and secondary 
education, and guidance. 

The American Information Service housed 
busy Ataturk Boulevard gives excellent service 
Turks and Americans alike through its well-trained 
staff, well-equipped library, and audio-visual divi- 
sion. 

One cannot overlook the American ways living 
that are disseminated through the large number 
military and their families residing Ankara. Our 
government has sponsored the Joint Military Mis- 
sion For Aid Turkey since 1942, its purpose 
being strengthen Turkey’s defense member 
NATO. The program designed furnish con- 
siderable modern equipment the Turkish army, 
navy and air forces, and assist them reor- 
ganization and training the use this equip- 
ment. Located new building the Turkish 
Parliament area the offices the mission have 
commanding location. 

There need for the consultant familiarize 
himself with these programs and particularly those 


that may impinge his work and efforts. 


Becoming Acquainted With Foreign Country 


But how can one understand current Turkey and 
its many developments without more knowledge 


the history these people, their cultural 
their religious heritage, their long years 
conquest and subjection the Sublime Porte, 
and their determined struggle for freedom? this 
consultant became avid reader, eager sight- 
seer, intent listener, solicitous questioner, and 
ardent student the language. The year was 
all too short learn much. 


Membership the Turkish-American Associa- 
tion and Turkish-American Women’s Cultural As- 
sociation where Turks and Americans mingled 
freely, opened several channels. There were lec- 
tures and exhibits followed social gatherings 
the TAA Center, day and week-end trips rural 
Turkey, archaelogical sites and historic places, 
visits Turkish government projects, and classes 
Turkish and English. Study groups child 
study, social welfare, archaeology and art the 
Turks were held Turkish and American homes. 
Holiday intervals afforded for travel 
Konya central Turkey, Adana and Iskenderum 
the Mediterranean, Istanbul and Izmir, the 
former Smyrna. Visits Village Institutes for 
teacher training and Yetistirme Yurdu, homes 
for dependent children, northwestern Turkey and 
two-week seminar for special teachers Agacli- 
on-the-Black Sea July were introduction 
better understanding rural Turkey, its progress 
and its problems. the year moved on, early 
generalizations were discarded. The wonder how 
many important Americans can travel dis- 
tant parts for short intervals and return with final 


answers! 


Special Education 


The Turkish Ministry Education given the 
largest budget accorded any service the gov- 
ernment. What challenge theirs carry out 
the goal “Education for All” and provide pro- 
grams that will serve the individual and the na- 
tional aspirations for democratic society. The 
interest special education for exceptional chil- 
dren related the movement introduce guid- 
ance and develop objective techniques for the 
study pupil abilities, achievement and aptitudes. 
These beginning programs are centered Gazi 
Egitim Enstitusu, the National Teacher Training 
Institute Ankara, and coordinately sponsored 
the National Ministry Education. There ex- 
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Presented Long Beach 


gather each year, the air charged with 
joy. with anticipation, with sadness. Joy see- 
ing and visiting with friends, exploring new 
area work, anticipation gaining new ideas from 
the discussions, sadness the knowledge that some 
our wonderful leaders special education can- 
not with this particular meeting that 
some will never with again. 
The International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren has had glorious past—one filled with suc- 


ways with vision for the future. The Council looks 
forward this future that it, too, may live the 
glory the past. That future each us— 
lending our skill and our talent increase the ef- 
fectiveness our organization. 

Your Executive Committee and your Board 
Directors has attempted throughout this year, 


years past, continue evaluate the goals 


ICEC and plan how these goals may best 
reached. has been felt, scattered the member- 
ship is, better results may obtained through 
broad committee participation. knowledge the 
function various committees important you. 

The committees, standing and special, have been 
set with staggered terms membership and 
with broad geographical representation. Some com- 
mittees are working with committees from other 
organizations, such Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and the National Music Educators. 

impractical for mention the names 
all the committees tell you the fine work 
that being done, but attention called some 
that complete understanding our work may 
had all. 

One the extremely important committees that 
membership. Without membership, the organiza- 
tion cannot exist. Without good program, there 
think terms membership and program—and 


RICHARD DABNEY ICEC’s past president. 
This was the speech given our 33rd annual meet- 
ing Long Beach, California April 13, 1955. 
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RICHARD DABNEY 


the program should one which valuable and 
acceptable the membership. working for mem- 
bership. chapter should continually evaluate its 
program and present one which worth buying. 
chapter fulfillirg its real mission simply 
holds the meetings required its local constitu- 
tion convinces people they should join only for 
the sake the exceptional child. the exceptional 
child served, that service can accom- 
plished only through complete understanding his 
strengths and his weaknesses and the combination 
the talents and skilis the membership de- 
veloping the child’s greatest potential. 

Greater membership and this working-together- 
ness has enlarged the number state federations. 
Since July 1954, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and New 
York have become state federations. Virginia 
commended for its status state federation, 
having reorganized and enlarged from small state 
chapter. Kentucky has just recently organized into 
state federation. While Oklahoma has fewer than 
100 members this time and has seat the 
board, gradually becoming qualified state 
chapter. now have federations and eight 
state chapters, total state organizations. 
There great value state federations, not only 
the gain membership but also representation 
the board. Then, too, state federations meet, 
the problems pertinent that state may pre- 
sented and discussed. understood that all state 
federations cannot operate alike—their problems 
and their needs are not the same. also under- 
stood, however, that many cases their needs and 
their problems are the same and participation the 
international board invaluable working to- 
gether solve the problems and meet the needs. 
Working together with common goal pro- 
fessional manner tremendous influence in- 
creasing the professional stature our organi- 
zation and the individuals it, displaying 
knowledge and competencies that better pro- 
grams may accomplished through 


ning and improved legislation. 


cesses, difficulties, gains, disappointments, but al- 


Complying with the request the membership 
that national conferences held various areas, 
plans have been made hold the conference 
1956 Minneapolis, 1957 Pittsburgh, and 1958 
Kansas City. Further plans will made this 
meeting. 

Realizing that not possible for all attend 
the national conferences because time distance. 
regional meetings were planned. 
meeting Portland November 1953 was our 
first and while learned from it, was highly 
successful. December 1953 and November 
1954 regionals were held Houston and Grand 
Rapids. Both were well attended and presented 
splendid programs. Another regional planned 
for Nashville November this year. 


order facilitate plans for the Nashville meet- 
ing and with the approval the executive commit- 
tee, Dr. John Tenny was appointed special con- 
sultant confer with and assist the chairman 
the Nashville meeting. appointing Dr. Tenny, 
consideration was given his familiarity with plan- 
ning programs for conventions. has had con- 
siderable experience, having been President the 
Council and having served the Executive Com- 
mittee number years. Also, living outside the 
radius served, will able assist real- 


istic planning. 


The Journal has taken new form, you 
know, and the editorial board commended 
its effort and fine results. 


March first, annotated directory, Films 
the Handicapped was sent the printer. This direc- 
tory was compiled under the supervision Thomas 
and Jerome Rothstein. contains list- 
ings grouped according the type disability. 
Each listing indicated the quality the subject ma- 
terial, the source from which may borrowed 
rented, the cost transportation rental, the 
length the film, whether silent sound, and 
whether black and white color. should 
beneficial. 


January 1955, editorial committee planned 
and prepared the bulletin, The Education Handi- 
capped and Gifted Pupils the Secondary School. 
The committee was composed Amy Allen, 
supervisor, Division Special Education, State 
Department Education, Columbus, Ohio; Olive 
Bruner, principal, Spalding School for Crippled 


Children, Chicago, Illinois; Paul Witty, profes- 
sor education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; and Lloyd Dunn, coordinator 
special education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. 


Sales the Evaluation and Education the 
Cerebral Palsied Child, the New Jersey study, 
Hopkins, Bice, and Colton have been good. the 
first December 1954, approximately one-half 
the stock 3000 copies had been sold. second 
printing will made later this year. 


new committee, known the Admissions Com- 
mittee, has been appointed. will function for the 
first time the fall regional Nashville. Realizing 
that often local committee members are embarrassed 
pressure brought bear them relative ad- 
mittance meetings without registration, was 
deemed advisable appoint committee composed 
persons from various areas, whose function 
eliminate embarrassment setting and ad- 
hering standards for admission meetings. 


One the outgrowths the fall regional con- 
ference held Grand Rapids, last November was 
the organization new committee known the 
ICEC Booth Consultant Exceptional Children. 
This committee will function this conference. 
From our experience the Grand Rapids regional, 
where ICEC booth was set for the sale 
reprints, bulletins, and the individual 
memberships, learned that many questions were 
asked concerning exceptional children general 
and often-times about personal problems regarding 
exceptional children particular. was felt that 
persons serving this committee and the booth 
would individuals who have had experience 
special education and counseling, the booth 
would serve dual purpose. 


The committee composed members repre- 
senting Long Beach, Nashville, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, and Kansas City, with Adrian Durant, Jr., 
chairman. 


Another committee which will function for the 
first time this conference the one entitled Board 
Trustees, which Wallace Finch, superintend- 
ent the Michigan School for the Blind, chair- 
man. Provision for establishing the Board 
Trustees was made possible through Article VIII, 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


for the Multiply Handicapped 
Cerebral Palsied Child 


LOUISE YUM 


can one best adapt the nursery school 

the needs preschool 
children? The very question implies unit adapted 
foremost the young child and his needs, and 
secondarily the child with handicaps and with 
certain inadequacies and frustrations because 
them. This means that the philosophy the unit, 
the furniture and equipment, and the program 
daily activities will primarily resemble those 
the accredited nursery for normal children. Certain 
adaptations must made for the child with 
handicap—be deaf, blind, mentally retarded, 
cerebral palsied—to assure his functioning nearly 
normally and adequately possible, and pro- 
mote his happiness. program coor- 
dinated services essential. Such program, 
functions Michael Reese Hospital described 
below. 


Coordinated Medical and Educational Program 

The program behind carefully planned nursery 
day for cerebral palsied preschool children one 
highly skilled and specialized services and coor- 
dinated effort providing adequate medical care 
and treatment; good social and educational ex- 


LOUISE YUM director the therapeutic 
nursery Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
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periences; and safe, sanitary, reasonably spacious 
and sufficiently equipped physical surroundings. 

Because these children often have 
handicaps accompanying their cerebral palsied con- 
dition such visual, hearing, respiratory difficul- 
ties, mental retardation, aphasia and the like, team 
medical specialists essential direct treatment 
and provide consultation and regular examinations. 
The services physicians and training staff must 
coordinated and the work the home and the 
school effectively related the coordinating ad- 
ministrator, for the welfare each child. The day 
day program the cerebral palsy nursery offers 
individual treatment specially trained therap- 
ists well nursery group activities. With the 
preschool child, occupational therapy centers largely 
self help and independence toileting, feeding, 
and dressing achieved through direct functioning 
indirectly through toys games. Physical and 
speech therapy emphasize locomotion and speech 
pre-speech, respectively. 


The Nursery Group 
the nursery itself, with its customary 12-16 pre- 
schoolers, the visitor may ask, “Do the children just 
play?” Children nursery spend major 
part their time playing, through which they are 
creating, learning, sharing and maturing. Experi- 
mentation has shown that children under six 
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seven years learn and work best small groups 
two, three four and that the preschool child two 
five years age needs program including free 
play where can choose his toys, express him- 
self spontaneously other children, play alone 
with one more children, and change other 
activities his interest and attention span demand. 
preparation for the day the teacher sets the stage 
for all kinds activities adjusted the current 
interest the children and their previous play ex- 
periences. the preschool for handicapped chil- 
dren the furniture and equipment closely resemble 
that any adequate nursery. Decorative colors 
should bright and attractive with warm, pure 
colors preferred young children off shades 
pastels. Toys are carefully selected for their dura- 
bility, interest, adaptation varying abilities, and 
possibilities for child growth. 

Unlike the average nursery, divided into the 
two year, three four year units the basis 
age, the nursery for cerebral palsied children 
likely have all ages two five years and beyond. 
These children will not only vary age and type 
and degree handicap, but attention span, 
mental ability, degree independence and self 
help, emotional security and the ability relate 
other children and adults. 

the free play setting, children may seen 
small groups all over the room, initiating their own 
activities from one setting another. Some may 
locomoting built-up tricycles specially 
adapted walkers, sliding down the safety-rimmed 
slide climbing the jungle gym, rolling the 
mats crawling locomote, getting that gross 
motor activity necessary every preschooler. 
small group may conversing and socializing 
the tea table playing house grocery store, 
initiating imaginary plane boat trip with 
lined-up chairs, forms dramatic play and work- 
a-day grown experiences which four and five 
year olds love. 

Young cerebral palsied children, due their lack 
experiences, need the whole more definite 
information and direct guidance into dramatic play 
and creative art than the average preschoolers. The 
group around the craft table making picture books, 
cutting and pasting coloring and painting will 
need varying amounts adult help but each child 
can initiate some part his own project. trip 
neighboring farm zoo other place in- 


terest may stimulate all kinds creative art, lively 
discussion imaginative construction. Puzzles, 
formboards varying sizes and contours, patterned 
toys, not only aid hand function but help develop 
eye-hand coordination and recognition color 
and shape. The formless toys such sand, clay, 
water play, finger easel painting and block build- 
ing are especially loved the little inexperienced 
handicapped child, for they lend themselves his 
desire for creation and may used the simplest 
most complicated manner his age ability 
allow. For children kindergarten age beyond, 
thinking and planning experiences should pro- 
vided. Significance the written word every- 
day life can encouraged through incidental ex- 
periences books, pictures the wall, the sign 
the door, desk calendar, building natural 
motivation for later reading. 

preschool child should not relegated one 
location for long periods confined chair 
standing table with only series puzzles choose 
from because has handicap. Placed mov- 
able chimney support may play anywhere 
the room. child cannot walk with without 
aid, can taught crawl correctly tumble 
with the more hardy children the mats. The 
effects child being able get about his 
own may tremendous. Sallie suddenly “bloomed” 
the nursery when two things happened. Her 
parents understood for the first time and en- 
couraged her need for independence and self-help 
home, and the same time she learned loco- 
mote crawling school. She could where she 
wanted, contact more children, and spontaneously 
enter activities formerly closed her. wheel 
chair away from the bulk children seated around 
the low tables, the severely handicapped child may 
long part the group. The sturdy, regula- 
tion nursery chair, built under competent super- 
vision, with side and back support and provided 
with straps, can give the necessary and correct kind 
support the most severely handicapped. 

contrast the spontaneous groups chil- 
dren social craft activities, there the organ- 
ized group experience stories, music, conversa- 
tion, veritable “sharing time” the children 
themselves. especially important the little 
cerebral palsied child limited experiences 
able participate much possible this time. 
Particularly for the child limited action, such 
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group can provide all sorts hand, body and 
speech participation from imitating with the arms 
how airplane flies how brush our teeth, 
acting out the characters kindergarten story. 
age differences are too great the children may 
divided, providing more direct pre-reading ex- 
periences and information the older ones. 

Birthday celebrations for each child, Christmas 
party for parents, holiday and seasonal trips, 
special occasions afford much delight the child- 
ren plan and experience them. timid little child 
may first “bloom” with the prestige and happy 
spirit his own birthday party. 

part the cerebral palsied child’s experience 
the nursery his learning meet certain natural 
requirements, the general routines eating, rest- 
ing, toileting, self help. and cleanliness. The little 
cerebral palsied child, inactive unmotivated 
home, may enter heartily into various play and self 
help functions through the strong, indirect social 
suggestion furnished him the other children. Each 
child can encouraged dress and undress 
specific times such morning arrival and before 
than pulling the lace out the shoe hole holding 
his own fork cup lunch time. Learning 
hold one’s own toast lunch unlacing shoes 
and braces nap time can therapeutic the 
individual therapy session itself. beginning too 
small for self help and with practice the desire and 
the ability will grow. Certain standards 
havior can maintained with any group young 
children sharing, respecting the rights others, 
foregoing too dangerous exploits attacks 
others, building self control from within. 


The Cooperating Team 


The effective school will have training staff 
sufficient number give adequate care and 
covering the areas service needed rehabilita- 
ting the child and helping the parents. There should 
enough nursery-trained teachers guide group 
experiences and take care individual chil- 
dren’s needs. There the severely handicapped 
child who needs adult help almost anything 
attempts; the one who flits about, needing guidance 
into activity; the over-aggressive child lacking 
social techniques needing protection from his 
own hostility; the emotionally disturbed child re- 
quiring special handling. The good teacher knows 
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them all and guides each one toward happier, 
more effective living with others. These teachers 
need one more assistants attendants whose 
services may include aiding the children their play 
and self help attempts setting equipment for 
the daily program well lifting, cleaning, 
managing the serving food, preparation sleep- 
ing cots, general work the upkeep the func- 
tioning unit. The number adults needed will vary 
with the kind eating, sleeping and other con- 
veniences the unit affords, the amount work re- 
quired the attendants, the proportion severely 
handicapped children admitted, and the type 
unit, residential outpatient. the nursery 
group, apart from the physical, occupational and 
speech therapists working individually, estimate 
one adult for about every four children may 
approximate the need. 

essential the effective nursery school for 
cerebral palsied children constructive teamwork 
the staff, doubt representing greater variety 
diversified training and experience than found 
any other unit for the handicapped. Such teamwork 
can promoted through periodic staff conferences 
individual children mutual problems, and 
friendly, informal discussion personnel are 
flexible and willing learn from each other. The 
well trained social worker with specified part 
the program can much toward helping coordi- 
nate the work school and home. Through the 
therapeutic interview she can give guidance and 
support parents, indirectly benefiting the entire 
family and the handicapped child. Her knowledge 
and point view relating parents are in- 
valuable orienting the program toward the total 
child-parent-family relationships. 

The physical therapist can help the teacher pro- 
mote the child’s maximum functioning throughout 
the nursery day without dominating the group 
interfering with its spontaneity. This possible 
providing correct chairs and locomotor apparatus 
for each child according his specific needs, mak- 
ing sure the correct amount and type support 
given each child who cannot walk unaided, 
helping some child introduce newly acquired skill, 
such bike riding, from the treatment session into 
the group. The occupational therapist and teacher 
can jointly plan projects like finger painting self 
help activities, encourage the correct type and use 
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Conserving ABILITY 


the Sciences 


Practices challenge the superior student and develop his ability. 


This article follow-up “Science Provisions for the 
Gifted” the same authors Exceptional Children, 


March 1954. 20:6:244. 


United States has experienced, during the 

past decade, resurgence interest special 
education. Traceable many factors, this interest 
owes its greatest impetus perhaps the widespread 
acceptance school people philosophy which 
stresses the greatest development every boy and 
girl according his unique nature and his 
needs. Emphasis given, too, the preparation 
each our 33,000,000 pupils for effective citizen- 
ship democratic society. 

Despite crowded classrooms, limited budgets, 
and inadequate teaching staffs, some important 
gains have been made improving opportunities 
for pupils limited physical mental ability. 
Classes for the educable mentally handicapped are 
the increase are provisions for children hav- 
ing speech difficulties, hearing loss, and other 
physical defects limitations. 

the secondary well the elementary 
school, the needs the slow-learning pupil are 
receiving considerable attention. Yet much remains 
survey Jewett and Hull? only 57.6 per cent 
the high schools studied had developed curricula for 
slow learners. Skilled teachers, enriched opportu- 
nities, encouragement, and sympathetic understand- 
ing greater degree are needed care more ade- 
quately for this group. 

The continuing relative neglect the intellec- 
tually superior pupil has become matter great 
concern leaders education, science, industry, 


PAUL WITTY professor education and direc- 
tor the psycho-educational clinic, Northwestern 
University. 

SAMUEL BLOOM instructor science, Mon- 
roe High School, Rochester, 


PAUL WITTY 
SAMUEL BLOOM 


and government. However, here, other areas 
special education, increased interest being 
shown the gifted. The discussion the problem 
the 1950 report the Educational Policies 
Commission,” the publication The Gifted Child 
1951, the 1954 report Dael and the 
recent symposium the September issue the 
Journal Teacher Education® are evidence 
renewal interest today the type recom- 
mendations made since about 1925 
and others. Most forward- 
looking school people are cognizant the problem 
and recognize the need. The question not 
whether provision should made for the gifted 
but rather how can best offered. 

Discussion how provide for the gifted pupil 
sometimes reopens the conflict between philosophies 
And ends often with the conclu- 
sion that equal educational opportunity need not 
necessarily mean the same education for every 
child, and that curricula are greatly needed 
challenge the gifted pupil and foster his maxi- 
mum development. 

one reads accounts practices caring for 
the gifted, almost invariably impressed 
certain obstacles and difficulties. For example, the 
cost special classes prohibitive some school 
And, one wants depend upon the 
regular classroom teacher for “enrichment” the 
curriculum, encounters the problem large 
class-size which the elementary school makes 
attention individual differences difficult. More- 
over, the secondary school, teachers usually are 
burdened five more different classes meet 
each day and committee work, reports, and 
meetings various kinds. Yet, even under such 
conditions, one may discover classes which 
outstanding contribution now being made 
regular classroom teachers enriching and ex- 
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tending opportunities for the gifted. When one 
examines these contributions, indeed im- 
pressed the importance the attitude the 
teacher himself determining the nature and 
amount enrichment. Such teachers are, course, 
relatively rare. fact, the training and de- 
velopment teachers for the gifted continues 
perhaps the greatest problem the education 
this group. For becoming increasingly 
difficult obtain qualified teachers—particularly 


Can Done for the 


Although the facts cited above may prove dis- 
there brighter side the picture. 
Throughout our country there awakening 
interest the gifted pupil and large number 
schools are studying the problem and others are 
initiating programs for the gifted. certain 
areas the curriculum, accomplishments 
ready noteworthy. fact, despite the regrettable 
picture whole, there are clearly heartening 


trends. 


Increase Use Acceleration 


There clearly recent trend toward greater’ 


use acceleration one method caring for the 
has showed that almost per cent the educators 
agreed that pupils 135 higher should gen- 
erally accelerated sufficiently permit college 
entrance age 1614. This report indicates 
the shift emphasis since report the Na- 
tional Education Association 1941 revealed 
lack faith For years, the use 
acceleration has been unpopular among Amer- 
ican educators—particularly the high school 
level. Yet today, many educators have been en- 
dorsing this practice. Acceleration feature, too, 
some the Ford Foundation for 
example, one project offers the bright high school 
student opportunity obtain college credit for 
advanced work taken high school. this way 
the project does not necessarily shorten his high 
school career, but may enter college with credit. 
Another Ford project aims reduce the duplicat- 
ing high school and college courses. And many 
other projects designed care for the gifted 
offer the pupil chance save various amounts 
his ability certain subject fields. 
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Ability Grouping the Increase 


There another trend toward increased use 
ability grouping despite the fact that many teachers 
and educators view this practice with varying de- 
grees skepticism. regards ability 
grouping favorably, and states regarding the gifted 
pupil, that “Heterogeneous grouping has inflated 
his ego, lowered his standards excellence, and 
often reduced him state inert boredom.” 
Jewett and report that per cent 
certain schools, elective classes advanced spe- 
cialized subjects are offered the rapid learners. 
This represents, course, form ability group- 
ing. the opinion that the modern 
program education, with its recognition chil- 
dren individuals and its attempt have each 
child work his maximum, requires different 
methodology for the gifted. favors the wide- 
spread use homogeneous grouping. There 
some evidence support this view. Walter 
examined the adult status young people who 
had been identified gifted children and had 
been placed Major Work Classes Cleveland. 
These young people apparently profited greatly 
from this curriculum since appears that at- 
tainment and adjustment, they are, group, 
somewhat superior young people comparable 
ability who have not had such opportunities. More- 
over, the accomplishment pupils the Hunter 
College Elementary School another example 
the outstanding attainment made possible when 
special curricula are devised for gifted 

well bear mind the fact that such 
grouping the gifted impossible many 
schools, since perhaps half our very bright 
pupils reside small towns and rural districts. 
Such pupils are too few number warrant 
segregation. 

Partial segregation, such that found the 
Colfax elementary school Pittsburgh some- 
times introduced challenge the gifted pupil.?? 
Other plans have, course, been devised and fol- 
lowed successfully elsewhere. 


Efforts Reduce Drop-outs among the Gifted 


Too many our intellectually capable students 
leave school before they attain education com- 
mensurate with their intellectual capacity. Wolfle 
reports that only per cent the boys and 
per cent the girls with Army General Classi- 


fication Test scores 130 higher enter college. 
Other studies show that per cent very bright 
students drop out college. There are many 
reasons for this situation. Unfortunately, the schools 
are not blameless. We, school people, have not 
provided the guidance, the encouragement, the 
motivation, and the opportunities for self-under- 
standing needed many gifted pupils. shall 
remiss our responsibilities unless alter our 
practice and give greater attention our gifted 
students. 
Areas Need 

There are many areas which opportunities and 
needs are very great. Some may believe that the 
field English offers unusual opportunity 
give the gifted pupil, through directed reading, 


the source for better self-understanding well 
for the fulfillment other developmental needs. 


Others, like Morris Meister, may stress the possi- 
bilities and needs the field Re- 
gardless point view, most school people will 
recognize the signficance training gifted pupils 
for leadership science. And already, number 
outstanding programs have been developed. 

the March 1954 issue Exceptional Children 
the writers described some current practices found 
science classes around the This paper, 
will present overview the results ques- 
tionnaire through descriptions seven representa- 
tive schools from list high schools selected 
for study because their: (a) success the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search, (b) attain- 
ment their graduates shown published 
reports, and (c) winning Future Scientists 
America awards pupils these schools. The 
questionnaire was designed explore: (a) the 
use ability grouping, (b) the identification 
methods employed, (c) the amount and nature 
provision for individual work, (d) the extent 
encouragement given pupils for participation 
clubs, Science Fairs, contests and (e) the methods 
and materials employed. The writers believe that 
these descriptions will value educators and 
may reveal why some schools are successful 
stimulating the development the rapid 


The Kenmore Senior High School, 
Kenmore, New 


Ability grouping practiced this school. 
Three programs general biology are available: 


enriched offering, the regular program, and 
“non regents” course for slow learners. Selection 
for the enriched program based part upon the 
student’s past performance science and mathe- 
matics. This information combined with the 
results test and reading test estimate 
the student’s qualifications. the enriched pro- 
gram students are expected make class presenta- 
tions result their own investigations. They 
are encouraged undertake individual projects, 
preferably experimental nature; provision 
made, however, for some students library 
research. Individual project work may carried 
during free periods, after school, connection 
with the science club, and sometimes, although 
rarely, home. Study hall teachers are informed 
when student engaged research that the 
student may work the laboratory. The projects 
vary greatly, but the interest the students 
uniformly high. Textbooks for the enriched pro- 
gram differ from those for the regular course. 
Extensive use made magazines such The 
Scientific Monthly, The Science Newsletter, Science 
Digest, and The National Geographic. Books, maga- 
zines, manuals, guides, and pamphlets are found 
the laboratory. Students may check out these ma- 
terials for overnight weekend use. The teach- 
er’s own professional magazines are also made avail- 
able for student use. 


Participation club and contest work stimu- 
lated through bulletin board displays, discussions, 
class notices, and individual conferences. The Bi- 
ology Club made chiefly students from the 
enriched program. Club members arrange make 
tours the county hospital, dairy, sewage 
disposal plant, water purification center, zoo- 
logical garden, the University Buffalo’s biology 
department, and DuPont’s Cellophane and Sponge 
departments. 


The equipment typical that found many 
good high school biology laboratories. the 
laboratory, students are encouraged construct 
their own apparatus. Local hospitals have been 
generous permitting them use their equipment 
for slide preparation. Other organizations, too, have 
cooperated with the school encouraging experi- 
mentation these superior students. 
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The Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, 

Like other programs, the work this school 
built about the needs the students. General 
science offered the ninth grade level; not 
designed fulfill college entrance requirements. 
Ninety per cent the sophomore class take biology 
which offered both pure science and part 
core program. Double period laboratory 
work offered both cases. For the juniors and 
seniors, number courses are designed care 
for different levels ability. Although formal 
selection pupils for these courses not practiced, 
considerable degree selection actually takes 
place. However, chemistry and physics students 
typically come from the upper third the class 
and have college entrance their objective. The 
lowest this group usually about 105. 
Among other science courses offered are: consumer 
science, physical science, and pre-flight science. 
These courses are designed for pupils with varied 
interests whose future plans have not yet become 
definite. Actually the rapid learner engages 
“self-selection” process, supplemented guidance 
from interested teachers. 

Science laboratories are opened least one day 
week for special work the part interested 
students. addition, the biology teacher en- 
courages pupils engage activities such 
caring for the greenhouse and making experiments 
various kinds. 

The Science Club meets every other week after 
school; this time program usually provided 
one the members. This often progress 
report individual project experiment. 
The club sponsor makes point encouraging 
members work rather continuously upon their 
reports order have them ready for the Junior 
Academy Science. All members the club 
must participate these programs demon- 
strating their work. Some unusual demonstrations 
physics have required the use homemade equip- 
ment for showing water pressure and the opera- 
tion pendulums and heat radiation. 

extensive and excellent reference library, not 
textbooks, available each science classroom. 
Mr. Einbecker expresses the view that neces- 
sary encourage the superior student work 
his capacity. Calling attention the available op- 
portunities and providing encouragement im- 
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portant motivation, states. “We not profess 
employ any special techniques not used good 
teachers general,” comment which represents 
the attitude this school. 


Central High School, Aberdeen, South 

This small high school 800 pupils. Since 
this school far removed from any center indus- 
trial scientific research, must rely upon the 
ingenuity its staff offering stimulating sci- 
ence program. recognizing talent and “by 
working with individuals talented science and 
math have succeeded getting fair response 
such challenging programs the Westinghouse 
Talent Search, Future Scientists America, Acad- 
emy Science, scholarships engineering col- 
leges, and the NROTC scholarship program.” 
this individual approach that has brought recog- 
nition this small school. 

The philosophy the school opposed spe- 
cial grouping any kind. 

feel that students lower ability can learn from 
associating with the better students. Also they are not 
likely feel that they are “dumb and hopeless” when 
nonsegregated group. the other hand, the better 
students work more natural atmosphere they are 
classes with all types students. 

Biology taken per cent the sophomores 
and usually selected those students who 
not want take science which involves mathe- 
matics. Chemistry and physics tend attract fewer 
students than biology. 

Considerable emphasis given science the 
school library which has about 800 books vari- 
ous scientific topics. addition, supplementary 
texts are available open shelves the laboratory 
classrooms. The library subscribes Scientific 
American, Science News Letter, Popular Science 
Monthly, Today’s Health, Aviation Week, Current 
Science and Aviation, and Radio and Television 
News. mm. sound projector used exten- 
sively the four teachers the science depart- 
ment; about films are shown per year. 

Work special projects expected from su- 
perior students who may earn extra credit this 
way. Extensive reading encouraged and may 
yield extra credit too. The science laboratories are 
open under teacher supervision three four after- 
noons each week after school hours. The students 
make several field trips each year. Field trips for 
the chemistry and physics students include visits 


the city water filtration plant, the electric power 
plant, the telephone exchange, and the radio broad- 
casting station. 

The extensive club program includes: Science 
Club, Biology Club, Photography Club, and 
Radio Club. About students participate these 
clubs which, although they are open all pupils, 
are made primarily superior students. Each 
student encouraged work challenging 
project; e.g., members the Radio Club build 
their own equipment, and get their “ham” licenses 
each year. Since 1934 the club has maintained its 
own licensed amateur radio station. 


The staff the science department does not take 
credit for any special original techniques used 
discover talent but they attribute their success 
two factors: (1) early recognition ability and 
talent and (2) time devoted each student 
faculty members. 


The members the science staff were asked 
make recommendations for providing for the rapid 
learner similar schools. Their report quoted 
full: 


Early discovery interest and aptitude science. 
This means close cooperation with the junior high schools, 
other teachers, and guidance counselors. 

Maintaining classes reasonable size. Good teaching 
demands that time spent with each student. Without 
sufficient time spent them the good students are being 
cheated not being required work their capacities 
and the poorer students not improve all. Most teach- 
ing done for the average student. laboratory science 
especially, the class should small that the teacher 
can spend more time with capable students. 

better realization the public, school adminis- 
trators, and teachers that our country needs greatly and 
will continue need science teachers, engineers, and scien- 
tists. These should recruited from our superior students 
today. 

Adequate facilities and equipment every school. 
Equipment need not elaborate expensive, but must 
made available. 

continuation and expansion the many excellent 
scholarships now being offered colleges and business 
firms. 

better realization teachers themselves that good 
teaching means spending more time with each pupil, espe- 
cially the gifted pupil whose talents often waste 
not challenged. all hear about providing for indi- 
vidual differences, but all could more. 


better appreciation the problems the small 
town and rural science teacher. Too often handicapped 
too varied duties, inadequate facilities, and remoteness 
from industrial centers. Many pupils still school 
the smaller towns where the proportion bright boys and 
girls just large the big cities. 


The Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, 


The science department this school presently 
faced with the necessity having double sessions; 
the school used from 7:15 until 5:45 PM. 
previous years the chemistry laboratories were 
open for special project work after school hours but 
this has been discontinued. 

Grouping the biology classes based read- 
ing ability. All tenth grade pupils with reading 
ability below the seventh grade norms are placed 
special remedial biology class. There are 
special groups chemistry, but there form 
selection followed physics. Counselors check 
the prerequisites the pupils and make recom- 
mendations the students. Prerequisites are: sen- 
ior standing, average grades, one year algebra, 
and one year geometry. Superior students are 
usually found the physics classes. 

The science clubs play important role this 
school. And there are other clubs too; the Rock- 
hounds, the Star-Gazers, the Radio Club, and 
Science-Fiction Club. These clubs meet twice 
month stimulate interest science and en- 
courage participation Science Fairs and the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search. One teacher 
has hour per day scheduled for pupils who are 
working projects for the Science Talent Search. 

Trips taken club members have included 
visits to: The University Arizona College 
Pharmacy, College Engineering, the magnetic 
laboratory, the electric plant, the telephone build- 
ing, ice cream plant, Trailside Museum (desert 
animals and plants), and chemistry and physics de- 
partments the university. 

Supplementary materials available for the science 
classes include: Current Science, Natural History, 
Science Digest, Popular Science, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Scientific Monthly, Science News Letter, and 
Radio and News. Scientific magazines are 
placed open shelves the classrooms and the 
library. Each science room contains number 
reference books plus extra sets textbooks. 

Making provision for the superior student de- 
pends upon the interest and initiative the teacher. 
Through the use projects and club work en- 
riched opportunities are offered. addition, some 
opportunities are provided for students earn 
extra credit science. 

Teachers this school were asked suggest 
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ways care more adequately for the rapid learner. 
They suggested: 


The offering additional course science 
cover specialized fields geology, nuclear 
chemistry, nuclear physics, metallurgy). 

The grouping pupils classes designed 
meet the needs of: 

prospective nurses, 
prospective dentists and doctors, and 
engineering students 

The initiation greater demands the 
capable student the elementary school. 

Special grouping the able students within 
the school. 


New Brunswick Senior High School, 
New Brunswick, New 


For the past years students this school have 
been placed college preparatory and general sec- 
tions for instruction biology and chemistry. 
The general courses are distinctly different their 
approach and content from the college preparatory 
courses. Although any student may elect college 
preparatory work, the program usually attracts the 
more capable students. 

Science laboratories are well equipped the 
result wise expenditures funds the past. 
Each classroom library contains about supple- 
mentary texts. 

Lecturers are frequently invited address the 
club the classes, and trips museums are taken 
class projects. One unique trip planned 
provide “Day Industry for Seniors.” Each 
senior works directly with employee 
Squibbs and Sons Johnson and Johnson’s 
Laboratories obtain firsthand information about 
science industry. addition, classes groups 
visit other industries .with teacher. 


Individual project work handled three 
ways. Experimental projects are required each 
semester each student. Research, for which the 
student receives school credit, done either 
school out school. The findings must re- 
ported the class written form for evaluation. 
Other out-of-school projects are developed the 
students under the direction the science faculty 
and other interested persons. The science labora- 
tories are open every day until late afternoon. 
Students’ voluntary participation Science Fairs, 
Science Talent Search presentations, and science 
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exhibits for Parent Teacher Association programs 
are enthusiastic. 

The following recommendations were made for 
the rapid learner the teachers this school: 
(1) The provision sufficiently difficult material 
keep the superior student working capacity, 
and (2) encouragement contacts with people 
capable stimulating the student’s thinking and 
behavior. 


The Atlanta, Ga., Program 


The Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 
stimulated Mrs. Gordon Brown, science co- 
ordinator, Atlanta Public Schools, are providing 
opportunity for promising science students 
the high schools. Each Wednesday afternoon 
group girls and boys from the high schools 
meet discuss trends science, hear talks 
outstanding scientists, visit local laboratories. 
The schedule for the November and December 
meetings 1954 included: 


talk biologist who suggested projects 
for students biology and demonstrated experi- 
ments involving the use slime molds. 

address chemist who discussed some 
important projects and gave demonstrations. 

visit the Public Health Service Lab- 
oratory observe demonstrations the field 
micro-biology. 

Discussion specialists from the U.S. Forest 
Service concerning the area conservation. 


Rochester, Y., Program 


somewhat similar approach being followed 
Rochester, where six city science groups co- 
operating with the board education set 
organization, “The Rochester Council Scientific 
Societies,” stimulate interest scientific careers 
among high school pupils. Participating groups 
include: the Rochester Museum Arts and Sci- 
ence, the Academy Science, Sigma Xi, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American Optical Society, 
and the Medical Society the University School 
Medicine. The 1954-55 program the Coun- 
cil included: 


demonstration and lecture the history and 
magic ‘science from 2000 B.C. the present 

illustrated lecture the “Problems and 
Possibilities Space Travel” 


series Saturday morning science movies 
selected stimulate interest science 

science held four the high schools featuring 
talks chemistry, physics, biology and engineer- 
ing leading scientists 

Lectures the topics “light” and “biology” 

Sigma day held the University 
Rochester 

conservation workshop program, chem- 
istry workshop, and several dinners were held 
for teachers. 


Concluding Statement 

Returns from questionnaire sent number 
high schools doing outstanding work science 
give clear evidence the prevalence certain 
practices dealing with the gifted pupil. 
attempted disclose these practices through de- 
scriptions representative schools. The reader 
will observe certain features that are common 
all these accounts. the first place, the gifted 
pupil is, find, identified early his high school 
career and given rather continuous guidance 
and direction. Second, encouraged en- 
roll sequence advanced courses which are 
available pupils outstanding ability and attain- 
ment science. Third, the student offered 
through the “advanced” courses opportunity 
engage research and work projects asso- 
ciated with competitions such the Science Talent 
Search. Fourth, these courses, the student 
provided variety books and other materials 
necessary for scientific investigation. Fifth, the 
clubs and other organizations. Sixth, the student 
enjoys the opportunity working with highly 
competent enthusiastic instructors. 

Wherever find outstanding provisions being 
made for the gifted pupil, find conscientious and 
devoted teachers. Techniques themselves are 
apparently secondary the interest, enthusiasm, 
and general competence the persons directing 
the programs. 

course, these teachers emphasize the impor- 
tance encouraging and challenging the gifted 
pupil work accord with his ability, and 
variety instructional devices are employed 
attain this goal. these classes more intensive as- 
signments yield extra credit, abundant opportunity 
given for class participation, laboratory facili- 


ties are made available for individual project work, 
wide use made supplementary reading 
terials, varied textbooks are employed, individual 
assistance and counseling are given generously 
sympathetic teachers, extensive use made com- 
munity resources, pupils participate club pro- 
grams and science contests, and cooperative 
planning class activities engaged the 
pupils and their teachers. These practices chal- 
lenge the superior student and lead him apply 
and develop his ability many rewarding ways. 
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TEACHING DRIVER EDUCATION 
Mentally Retarded Adolescents 


the spring 1951, unit driver education 

was introduced into the special class program 
for mentally retarded students Hayward High 
School, California. The desirability such course 
was becoming increasingly apparent the teachers 
the program. Three major considerations 
prompted the decision initiate the course. 


Most young people, including the slow 
learner, are going drive car, matter 
what their ability. 

Because this, the slow learning students 
well others are strongly motivated 
pass the motor vehicle test and would re- 
spond course this nature. 

was felt that other areas learning, such 
citizenship, could effectively corre- 
lated with the course. 


Description the Students 


The students this class ranged from 
79. Their chronological ages were from 
years. Their reading achievement scores varied 
from complete nonreaders the fifth grade. Dur- 
ing the past five years, which the class has been 
operation, the physical and psychological make- 
the students has varied considerably. The 
course has been taught youngsters who have had 
serious psychological problems, and students 
with various physical disabilities. student has 
gone through the program without having been ex- 
posed least the classroom portion driver 
training. Special counseling was given students 
who because some physical psychological dis- 
ability were prevented from undertaking the “be- 
hind the wheel” portion the course and had that 
feeling being left out. 


The Course Outline 


The regular student Hayward High studies 
driver education for nine weeks the sophomore 


CHARLES KAHN special education teacher, 
Hayward High School, Hayward, California. 
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CHARLES KAHN 


year. When completes his studies, given 
written test. passes this test, need not 
repeat when applies for his operator’s license. 
must, however, pass the vision test and the road 
test office the state department motor 
vehicles. When the driver education course was 
inaugurated for special students, was planned for 
entire semester (20 weeks) with the assumption 
that the special student would require greater 
length time acquire the same knowledge and 
skills the other students. The sophomore year 
seemed the ideal year for the program. Most 
special students were year older than the 
regular students and would eligible for driver’s 
license the conclusion the course. The course 
was divided into three parts: (1) learning the parts 
the car and its operation (2) studying the motor 
vehicle code (3) driving. 


Learning the Parts the Car and Its Operation 

The first portion the course was spent be- 
coming acquainted with various parts car. 
Whenever possible, models were brought into the 
this section the course 
the emphasis was learning the names the car 
parts and their uses. “We are now learning about 
the clutch, students, because when you take your 
driving lessons, will important know why 
you must put the clutch before you shift the 
gears. you don’t understand when explain 
it, when you drive your own car may cost you 
money.” student kept notebook his 
studies. Diagrams various parts the car were 
sketched, and pictures were gathered for the note- 
book. Emphasis was placed the slogan, 
edge saves lives and money.” The materials dis- 
tributed automobile dealers were extremely use- 
ful for our purposes. 


classroom for study. 


Once the students were familiar with the struc- 
tural parts the car, they were ready study the 
operation the car. Slides, motion pictures, and 
still pictures were used familiarize the students 
with the proper use the car. Some the students 
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already had fair working knowledge the oper- 
ation car. However, the entire class responded 
this visual approach with great deal en- 
thusiasm. The emphasis still remained goal. 
They would have take both road test and 
written test receive driver’s license. they 
could not manipulate the controls, they could not 
pass the driving test given the department 
motor vehicles. they could not read the written 
test, their chances passing were small. was 
during this phase the course that the psycho- 
physical tests were administered. The students were 
tested their vision, which included visual acuity, 
depth perception and peripheral vision, well 
their reaction times. They were keenly inter- 
ested the results their tests and were anxious 
know how they compared with other students. 


Studying the Vehicle Code 

After the students had studied the parts the 
car, they were ready concentrate the Cali- 
fornia Motor Vehicle Code Summary. was here 
that the students learned the attitudes safe, law- 
abiding drivers. Throughout the course, safety was 
emphasized; but was when the students were 
studying the code that their part driving safety 
seemed become clear. They were reminded con- 
tinually their responsibilities drive safely. 
“When you make wrong turn, your mother and 
father will responsible for any accident that you 
cause. Your family could sued for damages 
from accidents that involve you.” 

The reading attack the vehicle code men- 
tally retarded students was carefully watched. The 
entire class, except the complete nonreader, dili- 
gently and painstakingly studied the code. Other 
areas study were provided for the nonreader. 
was inspiring watch youngster with 
and reading ability second-grade level 
doggedly pursued the meanings the various 
sections the code. 

After weeks study, the written test was admin- 
istered with interpretations the questions 
the instructor. Every student, who 
eligible take the driving test the department 
motor vehicles, had able pass the 
question test with more than six 
rangements were made with the department 
motor vehicles read the questions the examin- 
ation when the reading barrier proved too formi- 
dable. Each student, regardless his reading level. 


had able recognize road signs. Like other 
license applicants California, the special student 
could repeat the test failed the first time. 
The percentage students who could not pass the 
vehicle code test after intensive study was very 
small. 


Behind the Wheel 


While this instruction was going the class- 
room, the more capable student began his driving 
instruction the dual-control cars. Students were 
taken out the car the basis how soon they 
were ready for the experience. Two students were 
taken out the same time for one-half hour driv- 
ing and one-half hour observation time. The stu- 
dents were trained for period six hours 
behind-the-wheel instruction and six hours ob- 
servation time. The problem providing sym- 
pathetic teacher for the slow learner was solved 
having one the special teachers give behind-the- 
wheel instruction. This had the two-fold advantage 
having instructor who was trained the 
techniques teaching slow learners and who had 
established rapport with the special student. 

The experiences the special teachers who gave 
behind-the-wheel instructions 
and varied. some cases the instructor was pleas- 
antly surprised learn that some his students 
were fairly adept drivers only need “polish- 
ing.” Other students, however, caused considerable 
anguish the special driving instructor. One 
teacher mentally retarded students, who gave 
behind-the-wheel training these students, later 
became director driver education the district. 
significant note that felt the manual dex- 
terity mentally retarded students was not notice- 
ably different from that the other students the 
school. felt that while some mentally retarded 
students were very poor handling car, the 
number such students was greater propor- 
tionately than the average. 


Reaction Times Normal and Retarded Students 

study was conducted Hayward High School 
comparing the reaction times normal students 
and the reaction times retarded Fifty 
students who were taking driver education, were 
selected random from the regular sophomore 


1This part larger study mentally retarded 
students’ reaction times and maturation that the writer 
conducting over extended period time. 
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class. Their reaction times were compared with 
students the special classes. Freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors were tested from the special 
classes order have large enough sample. 
American Automobile Association testing devices 
were used. 

The preliminary findings the study would in- 
dicate that the reaction time the retarded student 
seems fall within the normal distribution reac- 
tion times for the general population. Neverthe- 
less, our experience does show that the retarded 
student, even with normal reaction times, needs 
more and longer periods training order 
become accomplished driver. Therefore, the 
principles safe driving have over-taught 
even when the student manipulate automobile 
skillfully. Reaction time and decision making are 
not synonymous. 


Concomitant Areas Learning 


The teaching driver education provided sup- 
plementary learning experiences for the students. 
The materials lent themselves the teaching 
good citizenship. Lessons courtesy and fair 
play were easily extended embrace these char- 


acteristics other areas. The necessity for having 


rules good conduct and seeing the other man’s 
side things was amply demonstrated the 
course. The students learned the need for cooper- 
ation the road and ways which might 
carried over into other areas living. 

Driver education the curriculum the slow 
learning student proved good motivation the im- 
provement the student’s reading. While rec- 
ords achievement were kept the improvement 
reading that was directly related the driver 
education portion their studies, was apparent 
the special teacher that the program was instru- 
mental their reading progress. 

Since the student was interested the perform- 
ance various cars, was comparatively easy 
introduce some materials related arithmetic. Gas 
consumption and mileage records were studied for 
different automobiles. This gave the student 
opportunity use many elementary arithmetical 
processes. 


Summary and Impressions 


The experiences the program showed that 
when the rules sound teaching for retarded chil- 
dren were followed, the students profited. When 
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the materials were clearly concrete, the end goals 
explicitly defined and sight, the course held the 
interest the students and learning took place. 
The utilization their eyes through films, the 
using their hands manipulating parts the 
vehicle the classroom, the listening records 
safety, and the gross movements their bodies 
acting out safe automobile movements the 
classroom drove home the lessons safety. The 
students had real opportunity learn through 
truly multi-sensory approach. 

The key success program driver edu- 
cation for the slow learner the development 
course study which will help the student realize 
that each step takes brings him closer his goal 
acquiring driver’s license. 

Without the possibility taking driving lessons, 
the student would lose interest the course. The 
student was continually motivated well 
class, knowing that would finally allowed 
take behind-the-wheel training. difficult 
see how course driver education for the men- 
tally retarded could successful without behind- 
the-wheel training which the logical adjunct 
the classroom work, for the actual use the car 
gives both high discussion interest and motivation. 

Boredom and lack interest will arise the 
course when the slow learner exposed material 
that seems irrelevant and far removed from his 
everyday experiences. Highly technical films such 
those dealing with the theory combustion 
prove little value, matter how well these 
films may produced. 


Real needs and interests students, teachers in- 
spired with worth the values and purposes 
the experiment, and cooperative administration 
were the major elements the success the pro- 
gram driver education for the mentally retarded. 
All who have come into contact with the program 
have enthusiastically endorsed its continuance. The 
students, because they are gaining knowledge and 
skills useful and pleasurable activity; the par- 
ents, because their appreciation the school’s 
role reducing driving hazards through sound 
instruction; teachers, way the high motiva- 
tion factor the program brings their classroom 
learning situation. The special education teacher 
accrues feeling deep satisfaction knowing 
that giving his students something they can 
truly carry into adult life. 
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The Child with 


SOCIAL and EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 


PECIAL EDUCATION known the 

public schools today that part the school 
program designed for children who are unable 
obtain effective education without specialized 
help, not ordinarily considered essential, the gen- 
eral educational program. Provision such special- 
ized help the school’s attempt meet one the 
basic principles our democracy—the right 
every child the kind education through which 
can realize his potential and become, within his 
capacities, useful member society. 


The specialized kind help included the spe- 
cial education area the school program may fall 
into different categories. Some closely re- 
lated the content traditional education such 
teaching the mentally handicapped the gifted 
child the child with social and emotional prob- 
lems special class institution. Some parts 
specialized help require skills other than those 
usually associated with teaching. This would apply 
some the work the speech correctionist and 
the work the school social worker. 

The duration special help varies. Some children 
need special help throughout their public school 
experience. Their education will provided totally 
“special classes.” Other children need special 
help only particular areas relation 
ticular problems that interfere with successful par- 
ticipation regular classes. This help may 
long short duration and seen adjunct 
the experience the child regular classroom. 
The purpose this help eliminate much 
possible those difficulties which get the way 
learning and effective participation all areas 
the school program. School social work may 
classified this category special education. 


The Child School 


The school social worker, though not teacher 
the technical sense, member the school 


FLORENCE POOLE associate professor, school 
social work, University Illinois, Urbana. 


FLORENCE POOLE 


staff and through his work engaged helping 
the school effectively fulfill its primary purpose 
—the education children. committed the 
educational philosophy and methods the public 
schools and uses his particular professional skills 
help children benefit from the school program. 
His specialized help available for those children 
who, because social emotional problems, are 
having difficulty school. Many children may need 
such help some time during their school experi- 
ence when some particular problem worry causes 
disturbance that interferes with their work 
school. The school social worker complements the 
work the teacher. Through work with the child, 
his family, community resources, and school per- 
sonnel, the school social worker works toward the 
kind adjustment for the child which enhances 
learning and participation the school. 

Teachers are aware children who not work 
their capacity whose behavior such that 
they cannot participate nor benefit 
from the-total educational program. These are chil- 
dren who are “handicapped,” least temporarily, 
some social emotional problem which creates 
disturbance their usual functioning. Their dis- 
comfort shown their ineffective efforts cope 
with the problem, such excessive fighting, cry- 
ing, daydreaming, inability recite class, steal- 
ing, staying away from school, any one more 
the many ways people react when something 
wrong their lives. And children, life presents 
many problems which they are ill equipped meet 
with equanimity—such displacement the ar- 
rival new child the home, separation and 
divorce parents, poverty which means in- 
adequate food and clothing. Parents, who are 
emotionally intellectually unable meet the 
needs child, deprivation parental care 
through the absence the parents the home be- 
cause death working hours, quarreling, worry 
and discouragement the home, and the experience 
competing with many other children the class- 
room the inability understand some the 
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work class—these are severe problems for any 
child. Many children meet such problems with 
amazing strength, but many need some special help 
which not only enables them use their strength 
but also helps modify environment which 
detrimental the development emotional health 
essential participation school. 

The classroom teacher helps children daily de- 
velop healthy ways meeting social and emotional 
problems. Minor disappointments, frustrations and 
fears are part everyday living. Developing 
ability accept, modify, slough them off part 
and parcel the educational experience any 
classroom. Some children, however, experience 
what them are major problems and the strengths 
which they have meet these problems not re- 
spond the kind help that teacher can give 
her role classroom teacher. These are the 
children who may face external pressures which 
are insurmountable for any child. they may 
children whose ego strength not sufficient attain 
sense well-being equilibrium without spe- 
cialized help. 

The child who has this kind difficulty school 
and might respond the help school social 
worker usually aware his difference and 
troubled about but does not know how about 
changing either himself the environment. The 
only methods that seem possible for him are 
those that get him into further Many 
times cannot identify the reasons for his dis- 
comfort specifically, and even could, may 
powerless change his behavior without help. 
The child who feels abandoned his parents when 
new baby born cannot express this feeling 
clear way, but can try get his need for love 
met creating disturbance the classroom 
which requires attention from the teacher, 
may express his anger the baby hitting out 
other children with whom has share the 
teacher. The child who overwhelmed his in- 
ability learn read does not reason logically 
that should work harder. His anxiety actually 
prevents this, but does try make himself more 
comfortable some way—often such behavior 
daydreaming something more pleasant 
staying away from school altogether. 

Referrals are made the school social worker 
the teacher consultation with the principal. 
the school social worker service becomes established 
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the school, parents learn this service through 
parent-teacher meetings, school conferences. 
Sometimes they identify school problem 
when becomes apparent the home. Parents dis- 
cuss with the teacher the nature the problem 
and decide together whether the help the school 
social worker indicated. addition the 
teacher and parent referrals, school social workers 
are finding that children themselves recognize the 
need for help and ask for the service. 


Child Worker Relationship 


The school social worker begins his work with 
conference with the teacher and thorough exami- 
nation the child’s cumulative record folder. This 
includes examination the child’s school his- 
tory—grades, attendance, psychological and achieve- 
ment test results, health record, teachers opinions, 
and social information available about the family. 
full understanding the present problem the 
teacher sees it, together with information available 
from the cumulative record helps the worker 
understand the present broad perspective and 
identify possible areas stress. This helps the 
worker decide how best begin work toward 
modifying the problem. If, for example, the record 
shows excessive absence health problem, be- 
ginning work would probably done with the par- 
ents since these problems lie the areas their 
responsibility. there seems great dis- 
crepancy between intelligence tests 
ment tests, some possible explanation the mean- 
ing this would explored within the school 
with the teacher, psychologist, other school 
the child’s behavior seems re- 
lated problems primarily within himself, 


personnel. 


important learn from him directly the difficulty 
sees it. diagnostic appraisal all material 
available the school important effective 
work. Additional understanding gained from the 
child and his parents helps determination 
Usually, since parents’ 
interest and participation are vital any work 


the nature help needed. 


done with child, the social worker works with 
both the child and his parents. always con- 
tinues his conferences with the teacher 


work together help the child. 
The school social worker’s focus with the child 
directed toward helping him work, manner 


appropriate for his age and capacity, those areas 
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his problem for which can take major respon- 
sibility. The social worker develops relationship 
with the child based the fact that the child 
having difficulty and that the purpose their work 
together will strive toward some change. 
Through the use social casework method the 
worker helps the child understand some the 
nature his problem and find new way use 
his strength. 

The social worker, the very nature his posi- 
tion the school, can provide for the child re- 
lationship which does not have compete 
with other children for his interest. these inter- 
views may become secure enough reveal some 
his fears, conflicts, and feelings that may get 
the way his being what would really like 
be. Through this relationship and his new feel- 
ing security, often able move ahead 
new way the relationship and sustain this 
progress the classroom. Children’s comments 
such as, “I’m not the way used be” or, “Do 
you remember when was always trouble for 
fighting?” indicate their awareness the purpose 
their interviews with the school social worker 
and their recognition their own change. 

Certainly much the content the interviews 
not carried through intellectual discussion. 
Children have many ways transmitting their 
thoughts and feelings—through facial expression, 
play, telling story about someone else, etc. The 
child often totally unaware all that con- 
tributes the interview. 


Parents Participate 

Social casework with children requires under- 
standing the child’s method communication and 
the ability respond the child such way 
that feels understood. 

Work with parents children who are known 
the school social worker important area the 
school social worker’s service. The 1950 White 
House Conference Children and Youth brought 
out the fact that their desire ade- 
quate and wise parents, are not always sure what 
best for their children, and because this be- 
come anxious and worried. The rapid advances 
educational, psychological, and medical thinking 
have brought about changes child-rearing meth- 
ods that tend confusing parents and 
The parents seen the 


The school 


make them uncertain. 
school social worker reflect this conflict. 


social worker must have not only understanding 
present educational philosophy and method 
order interpret the school parents, but must 
have understanding the feelings these par- 
ents and knowledge how help them with the 
personal problems which their child’s difficulty 
presents for them. 

All us, work toward some goal, use 
methods that seem best seem the only 
possible ones within our particular circumstances. 
Distorted our method may seem others, 
invest our hopes and dreams and when our 
efforts wrong, there bound some inner 
disturbance against which defend ourselves 
the unique way have developed meet problems. 


The parents have hopes and dreams for their 
children and, almost without exception, one the 
hopes that their child will get along well 
school. When parents realize that their child 
experiencing some problem participating effec- 
tively school, natural that they become 
concerned and that they may feel some ways 
responsible for his difficulty. Their discomfort 
sometimes causes them excessively fearful, 
anxious and look for causes which may not 
realistic. necessary aware their dis- 
comfort and understand some the meaning 
their behavior order help them. Part the 
school worker’s skill lies his ability talk 
the anxious parent way that reassuring 
and that helps the parent understand that the social 
worker accepts him and recognizes that the parent 
interested his child. parents become assured 
the social worker’s respect for them and their 
efforts, they are more able work with him 
assuming responsibility for trying help the child. 
They may gain, through discussions with him, 
broader perspective which may include looking 
things themselves, the home, the en- 
vironment which could changed for the benefit 
the child. gain parents active participation 
helping the child is, many instances, the great- 
est single gain helping solve the child’s school 
problem and the social worker usually has regular 
interviews with the parents with this mind. 


Using All Positive Resources 
Sometimes problems the home which inter- 
fere with attainment desired goal lie areas 
which the school social worker cannot helpful. 
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such instances, the school social worker helps the 
parents see these problems realistically and 
seek the kind help from other sources that would 
appropriate. Knowledge community agencies 
and understanding their use essential. The 
social worker should understand all resources avail- 
able, and should have knowledge their function, 
eligibility requirements, and method working. 
Often found that financial help, marriage coun- 
seling, psychiatric medical services are needed 
assist families maintaining home that pro- 
vides healthy development for the children. The 
family may not aware the resources that are 
available may reluctant use the services. 
The social worker’s knowledge the resources 
helpful working with the family toward their 
acceptance another service. may assist 
making application and may continue work with 
the family until they have established relationship 
with another agency. Often the worker continues 
have interviews with the family regard 
school problems and may confer with 
worker the other agency order coordinate 
the two services. 

Increasingly, educators have come recognize 
the importance integrating their work with that 
other institutions and agencies the community. 
School personnel are active community planning 
and are represented community councils. The 
school social worker can assist the school this 
activity through helping interpretation and co- 
ordination existing services and through bring- 
ing the attention planning groups needs the 
community they are revealed his work with 
children and families the school. The worker 
also helps interpret the work community 
agencies the school, either through individual 
conferences with teacher principal related 
particular family through more formal meetings 
with school personnel. Agency personnel may 
brought into the school participate with the 
teacher and principal conference particu- 
lar family, they may asked meet with all 
the teachers interpret the service their 


agency. 


Cooperative Work with Teachers 


Cooperative work between the school social 
worker and the teacher essential. All special 
education included the school program directed 
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toward helping the child his participation 
school. The teacher-child relationship primary 
importance, and help given the child for the 
furthering his ability use classroom 
teaching effectively. teacher and the school 
social worker have the same goal for the child. 
Each works toward this goal with his own pro- 
fessional understanding, methods, and skills. 
helping the child, the teacher and school social 
worker are colleagues, each contributing the 
understanding the other and both considering to- 
gether the methods used and evaluating the 
child’s progress. The teacher’s knowledge the 
child the classroom helpful the social 
worker guiding his work with the child and his 
parents. The social worker aids the teacher with 
helpful information about the child and his family. 


Professional 

The specialized service which the school social 
worker offers based professional competencies 
different from those the teacher but which can 
used appropriately part the school program 
for the education children. The children re- 
ferred the school social worker, are those who for 
some reason, not respond are unable bene- 
fit from the help given the teacher with primary 
responsibility for the total group children the 
classroom. understanding and ability 
help with the problems which prevent these children 
from responding require knowledge normal in- 
dividual growth and development, knowledge 
physical, intellectual, and emotional pathology. An- 
other requirement knowledge and skill the 
use the social casework method helping people 
with problems and knowledge resources for 
help. Professional social work education offered 
accredited schools social work requires two 
years post-graduate work leading master’s 
degree. addition academic courses, super- 
vised field work required both years the 
program. The school social work major placed 
field work three days week public school 
with qualified field instructor. this placement 
adds his general professional education 
knowledge educational philosophy and methods 
and learns use the skills his profession for the 
particular kinds problems that appear the 
schools. 


SPEECH CORRECTION ROOMS 
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ODAY, throughout the country plans are under- 

way for building new schools expanding ex- 
isting ones. This affords opportunity plan 
with school boards and architects for adequate 
speech and hearing rehabilitation facilities. 
the responsibility the speech and hearing thera- 
pist see that handicapped children are given 
better learning environments. 

the present article, effort has been made 
suggest plans that will allow maximum usage 


STANLEY AINSWORTH chairman speech 
correction and HAROLD LUPER assistant profes- 
sor speech correction the University Georgia, 
Athens. 


This the third article series, edited 
JACK BIRCH, dealing with problems 
providing buildings and physical facilities 
for handicapped children public schools. 


HAROLD LUPER 
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Two 


Activities Classroom 
Outlets 
—Sound Proofing 


the rooms involved. 
systems, separate specialists (one speech correc- 
tion, the other hearing conservation) are em- 
ployed. many instances the jobs are combined. 
Since even the person hired speech correctionist 
often needs work with hard hearing children, 
the suggested rooms are designed and equipped 
for use with both speech and hearing problems. 


most the larger school 


The idea maximum usage has been reflected 
the plans still other ways. First, there are 
increasing demands for general programs speech 
improvement the elementary 
schools, the rooms are planned that they may 
constructed with without adjacent speech 
activities classroom. This general speech room 
may used for classes public speaking, dra- 
matics, debate, discussion, radio, speech im- 
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NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


The 10th annual national observance Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week October 2-8. 

The President’s Committee reports progress 
made the 1955-56 Guide Action. 

high point the creation the Employer 
Committee, enabling the President’s Committee 
for the first time have advisory group made 
many the nation’s most prominent em- 
Membership present close 100 
resolution put into 


ployers. 
and the group enlarging. 
effect asks employers pledge the President that 
they will hire increased numbers qualified 
handicapped workers 1955-56. Many pledges 
have already been sent the White House. 

About 3000 the men and women rehabilitated 
last year entered professional fields such edu- 
cation, medicine, and engineering. 
7000 are skilled trades and 5200 more agri- 
culture. Productive effort amounting million 
man-hours have been given the nation through the 
entrance these men and women into gainful 
employment. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION MEETS THIS MONTH 

The Morrison Hotel October and will 
house the annual fall conference the 
Association for the Education Exceptional 
Children. 

President Jane Bull announces that Mary Corlett 
Jacksonville and Mary Shinn Chicago are 
co-chairmen the program committee for the 
Chicago meeting. 

NEA CENTENNIAL NEWS 

Lyle Ashby, NEA assistant secretary for 
educational services, the October NEA Journal, 
suggests local groups adopt resolution urging 
the U.S. Post Office issue NEA Centennial 
stamp honoring teachers. Send the resolution the 
Postmaster General, Washington, D.C. 


The Hermitage, Courtesy the Nashville Chamber Commerce 


FALL REGIONAL INCLUDES 
MANY HEADLINERS 

you are looking for convention with star 
cast, Nashville it. Program Chairman Jay 
Hickes has signed them far and near. 
The results should “tops” convention for the 
south-central and southeastern states. And that 
just what it’s intended its sponsors— 
ICEC and the Tennessee federation. 

Space limitations prevent printing “who-all- 
count. But here are 
few. Darrel Mase, William Wolfe, John Lee, Gor- 
don Cantor, with others, will speak the 
topic, and Needed Research the Edu- 
cation Exceptional Children.” 

example what current, there will 
“Presentation Research Papers.” General 
subjects include, the severely mentally defective, 
William Adamson, M.D.; status physically 
handicapped, Dewey Force, Jr.; anoxia and 
mental retardation, William Hurder; and stut- 
tering, Frances Henry. 

“Research Speech and Hearing” comes for 
consideration Freeman McConnell and 
Hardy with special papers Buck McKensie, 
John Forrest Hull, Albert Murphy, and 
Wilbert 


BOTH INSTRUCTIONAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS INCLUDED 

“Public School Speech Correction” 
gram under Mamie Jones, Ollie Backus, Max Steer, 
Margaret Powers, and several others. Car] Rankin 
setting meeting “Educational Planning 
for the Hugo Schunoff, William Mc- 
Clure, Wanda Yerkes, and others are presenting 
“Vocational Planning for the Acoustically Handi- 

Likewise, Wooley, Thompson, and 
Bert Aycock, with the help others, will give you 
picture “Life Planning for the Blind.” For 
the the Partially Seeing,” there are 
Amie Dennison, Edith Cohoe, and Allan Lawrence, 
M.D., with specialists lighting and vocational 
rehabilitation help out. 

The practical everyday problems “Principals 
and Supervisors” are not being overlooked. 
meeting this subject has been organized 
Gwen Retherford and Laura Sutter. then step 
from the local the state level where. 
Problems” will debated Bob Gates, Irene 
Westmoreland, Hester Burbridge, and others. 

Romaine Mackie, Frances Scott, Burris, 
Iva Boyles, and several more discuss “Recent 
Trends Instructional Programs for Hospitalized 
and Homebound Children.” Ben Gray the Na- 
tional Epilepsy League and Leon Lebovitz, have 
planned program with emphasis 
school problem. Antoinette Cheevers, 
with Clara MacFrederick and Lucille Bovet, have 
set cerebral palsy demonstration point 
“The Team Approach” it. 

Unusual interest being shown the mentally 
retarded, both the educable and the trainable. 
Frances Scott, Purcey Teska, Elsie Butler, and 
Ruth Moore present “E. Intermediate Aca- 
demic Education.” For the purpose “Taking 
Look the Curriculum for Retarded Adolescents,” 
Godfrey Stevens and Nelle Dabney have organized 
number discussion groups, each with leader 
its own. complement these Carl Durkee, 
John Mader, Sigler, and Thelma Godfrey 
Garber and Purcell will head program, 
“The Curriculum for the Trainable includ- 
ing number papers subjects ranging from 
religious training form discrimination and aca- 
demic work. 


the other extreme the intellectual scale, 
the convention will consider “Life Planning for the 
Dunlap, Robert Havighurst, and 
Walter Barbe will take the lead with McKay 
the Glidden Company, Cleveland, giving 


assist. 


GENERAL MEETINGS AND SPECIAL FEATURES 

This brings the general meetings, the 
president’s dinner, the general luncheon, the film 
theater, and other special features. Wednesday, 
Nov. opens with Chapter Workshop under 
Joseph Sutton and his committee. late after- 
noon, there will the usual That eve- 
ning, Governor Clement Tennessee addresses the 
first general meeting Realities.” 

Tuesday morning, brief from the 
Office will given Romaine 
Mackie. Lloyd Dunn will also report briefly 
the work special education the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board. Wendell Johnson and 
Kvaraceus will present papers. 

Then comes the president’s dinner—always 
gala occasion, but usually mixed with something 
serious. Henry Kessler, M.D., Newark, 
N.J., the speaker for this event. Next the 
president’s dinner the meeting greatest interest 
the final general luncheon. Koepp- 
Baker, leave from the University 
the speaker. His topic—‘‘The Specialist Looks 
good note which conclude the 
convention. 

All ICEC officers will and participat- 
ing one way another—President Lord, 
Elizabeth Kelly, Richard Dabney, Josephine Kelly, 
and Bob Gates. Get there early and meet them 
the reception. 

And don’t forget haven’t informed you all 
the convention trimmings brief sketch. Give 
this occasion top priority your calendar. You will 
enjoy it. addition you will pick few new 
ideas—and leave few which lot others 


can use, 


ICEC REPRESENTED 
CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 


Two Washington, D.C., special educators ac- 
cepted appointment President Lord 
represent the National Conference Citi- 
zenship. addition Rosa Jones, reported last 
month, there was Harry Baker, Jr., supervisor 
special education secondary schools. 


The conference, with the theme “Blessings 
was reported outstanding. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION PLANS 

ARE ROUNDING INTO SHAPE 
Elizabeth Kelly, program chairman for the 

Council’s 84th annual international convention, 

announces the plans are nearly completed. The 

theme the Needs Children and 

Youth with Special Problems.” The general areas 

for consideration and discussion are covered under 

six main 

The Place the Special Education Program 
General Education 

The National Status and Trends Teacher 
Selection, Training and Recruitment for Spe- 
cial Education. 

Coordination Efforts Different Disciplines 
for the Further Development, Improvement 
and Long Range Planning Programs Spe- 
Education 

Workshops Programs, Classroom Methods 
and Materials for Teachers Various Areas 
Special Education 

Parental Acceptance the Exceptional Child 

Forward Look Special Education 

The dates are April 10-14, 1956, Nicollet Hotel, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Begin make plans now 

attend. 


TEXAS MEETING 

The Texas Council for Exceptional Children 
and the Texas Society for Crippled Children will 
have joint meeting October 21-22. The fellow- 
ship breakfast and the entire program will held 
the Robert Hotel Corpus Christi. 


PEOPLE 

Sadie Aaron and Nancy Bringhurst, long ac- 
tive Council circles, make the news 
Aaron has relinquished directorship special edu- 
cation for the Houston schools give full time 
her other duties director psychological 
services. Miss Bringhurst becomes the new di- 
rector special education. 

Rebecca McKeon, membership promotion 
chairman for Massachusetts has recently become 
director special education for the Worchester 
schools that state. 

Harrie Selznick assumed the directorship 
special education, the department educa- 
tion Baltimore, Maryland, the first October. 
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Active Council affairs for long time, Dr. 
Selznick served North Dakota’s director 
special education before coming east. During the 
past three years, was ICEC membership pro- 


motion chairman for North Dakota. 


TUESDAY’S CHILD 

Mental retardation problems children moti- 
vated the film Child. 

This millimeter sound and color produc- 
tion taking minutes running time. 
sional actors were used the creation this story 
Information Productions, Inc. The purpose 
the material for organization, program, and 
discussion groups. 

told general terms identify viewers 
with personal sense responsibility towards the 
problem. Details are available from the National 
Association for Retarded Children, University 
Place, New York 

HEROLD HUNT ACCEPTS 
FEDERAL POST 

Herold Hunt, former superintendent 
Chicago schools has been appointed Under Sec- 
retary the Department 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


For the past two years, Dr. 
Hunt has been Charles 
Eliot Professor Education 
the Michigan, 
public schools, the University 
Michigan, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Hunt served 
president NEA’s American Association 
School Administrators from 1947-48. 


WORTH McCLURE, AASA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ANNOUNCES PLANS 


Worth McClu:e, after more than years 
teaching and administration work public edu- 


Herold C. Hunt 


cation will retire July 1956. 

ICEC has enjoyed the opportunity working 
with Dr. McClure convention programs and 
other ways advance the education exceptional 
children. 


AAAS INVITES ICEC 
Worchester, secretary Section the 


Association for the Advancement Sci- 


Year 


ICEC’s new membership the calendar. 
year, Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1956. 


Chapters may use either the calendar 
year the school year for their mem- 
bership year. either case there 
reason why new members could not 
admitted chapter activities from the 
date the first fall meeting. 


All members, new and old, will receive 
Bulletins and Journals per year, 
the same number the past. 


Journals are issued for June through 
September and Bulletins for July and 
August. 

Memberships are received the fall 
insure each member will receive his first 
copy time January. requires 
many weeks process more than 
10,000 memberships and subscriptions, 
considering the correspondence, book- 
keeping, and changes address in- 
volved. 

Anew member who wishes have this 
fall’s copies the Journal may obtain 
them the regular rate cents each. 


ence, has invited ICEC participate joint 
program with his section late December. This 
meeting will part the science group’s annual 
convention Atlanta, Georgia. 


Darrel Mase, the University Florida 
Gainesville, has been appointed President 
Lord prepare the program. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

American Education Week has been designated 
Presidential Proclamation November 6-12. 


President Eisenhower called upon the nation 
observe the period “pledge citizen interest 
nual observance. geared cooperate with 
the White House Conference, which will No- 
vember 28-December 

Educators exceptional children might make 
use these two materials. Mike Makes His Mark 
film helpful dramatizing the way regular 
school with good facilities can help boy solve his 
personal problems. Listen, Judy, minute 
radio transcription story about child with 


hearing difficulties. Information may obtained 
writing NEA’s Press and Radio Division. 


CATHOLIC FACILITIES 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The National Catholic Educational Association 
has just published Directory Catholic Facili- 
ties for Exceptional Children the United States. 
Schools are listed according type excep- 
tionality. Priced $1, may obtained from 
NCEA 1785 Massachusetts Ave. W., Wash- 
ington, 


CRIPPLED CHILDRENS SOCIETY 
MEET CHICAGO 

Chicago’s Palmer House will the scene the 
1955 annual convention the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, November 28-30. 

The Saturday before the opening the meet- 
ings, November will see meeting for staffs 
Easter Seal Societies. 

For the first time outside Washington, C., 
there will exposition employment and re- 
habilitation the scene the meetings. 

addition the exhibits announced, there will 
employer’s luncheon with nationally known 
speakers the subject employment the 
disabled. General sessions and special profes- 
sional seminars techniques and problems 
ministration and direct service are scheduled for 


the program. 


INDIANA STATE MEETING 

Dierdre Trible, president the Indiana state 
federation announces their convention for Novem- 
ber 19, 1955, Indianapolis. Meetings will 
the Indiana University Medical 
locale will enable teachers the handicapped 
view the services the center. 


SALK VACCINE EVALUATION 

Evaluation practical experience with the Salk 
polio vaccine, key figures its development, 
will feature the annual American 
Public Health Association meeting. Forty related 
organizations will convene the same time the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Municipal Auditorium, 
November 14-18. 

Presentation the highest awards public 
health, the Albert Lasker Awards and the 
Sedgwick Memorial Medal are scheduled during 


general 


Editorial 


Yes, something new has been added. are 
introducing new section this year. The section 
does not supplement the Bulletin, “Review Cur- 
rent Literature,” “Out the Classroom.” 
hope that “Here and There” will serve the several 
functions providing critical reviews recent 
professional books and articles, suggesting needed 
researches, summarizing educational implications 
researches allied fields, providing exchange 
ing news events that may special education 
some way. 

have way knowing your reaction this 
section unless hear from you. Address your 
comments and contributions the 


Book Review 

Education Mentally 

Handicapped Children 

would hard overestimate the contribution 
Dr. Wallin has made the area exceptional 
children over the past years. has been 
pioneer who has exhorted, cajoled, and times, 
scolded the laggards into taking action give the 
best that possible all types exceptional chil- 
dren. has further not contented himself with 
lecturing backward educators and psychologists, but 
has provided examples his own clinical work and 
administrative achievement that others could follow. 
The present book then would seem summing 
Dr. Wallin’s experiences the area the 


mentally handicapped child. 
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Dr. Wallin states his preface that the book 
should serve introductory text the area, 
should interest special class and regular 
grade teachers, directors special education, prin- 
cipals and superintendents, parents, psycholo- 
gists, and others concerned with the problems these 
children present. Herein lies the essential limita- 
tion the present book. attempting reach 
everybody who has with mentally retarded 
children, Dr. Wallin has presented poorly inte- 
grated book that first addresses itself one group 
and then another this heterogeneous audience, 
hardly ever stopping long enough completely 
satisfy the needs any one these many groups. 

After opening with brief historical background 
the contributions Itard and Séguin, Dr. Wallin 
develops interesting picture the progress 
educational treatment the retarded child the 
United States which began the institutional set- 
ting and gradually spread into the now flourishing 
public school classes for the retarded. The author 
presents section the development legislation 
and subsidies for special education which, believe, 
has never before been drawn together such com- 
prehensive form and historical perspective. This 
turn followed section which justifies the edu- 
cational philosophy adjusting educational pro- 
grams individual needs. 

Dr. Wallin not one who hides his opinions and 
the one theme which most the book 
based is: 


“The primary agency for the education all children 
misfit the public schools.” 


Developing this theme, Dr. Wallin spends con- 
siderable space discussing the organization and ad- 


ministration special classes. presents the 
influence parents groups educational pro- 
visions for retarded children, gives pros and cons 
centralized classes versus single room units, and 
discusses whether special building for the retarded 
child wise idea, and many other problems 
crucial interest administrators. 

his strong stand, Dr. Wallin has placed him- 
self squarely with most parents groups who are de- 
manding that the public schools set classes for 
the severely retarded child. strengthens his 
argument stating that the only alternative this 
program institutionalization. doing this has 
overlooked the increasingly popular community 
center idea which would combine the services 
sheltered workshop, trainable class, halfway house 
and possible social center for the seriously retarded 
child one building, but which would not ad- 
ministered totally the educational system. 

Wallin next considers the curriculum for the spe- 
cial class terms academic goals, vocational 
training, and such auxiliary educational aids 
music, recreation, speech correction, and forth. 
This section the book does not seem the 
reviewer, though sound, have much that unique 
add other well established books the field. 
Perhaps because Dr. Wallin has much say 
other groups, does not give this area full 
development other authors who have concen- 
trated whole volumes this one problem. 

The book ends with sections education the 
retarded child the regular grades, the implica- 
tions and consequences mental deficiency, and 
small concluding chapter the ultimate aims 
work the field mental deficiency. many 
ways these are the most disappointing sections 
the book, since these potentially significant topics 
are dealt with highly personal and, times, 
inconsistent approach. The chapter education 
the regular grades almost wholly devoted 
rational arguments why the regular class 
teacher has moral and ethical duty the best 
she can for retarded children, and discussions 
various administrative problems involved such 
promotions, grouping, and forth. The regular 
class teacher who repelled having retarded 
children her class unlikely convinced 
such arguments and the teacher who agrees with 
Wallin will not discover much practical value 
what she can with the child beside some 


generalizations such as, present lessons con- 
cretely possible, use many visual aids, and teach 
the child his own intellectual level. 

The last section briefly sums such broad prob- 
lems the fertility the retarded child, the hered- 
itability mental deficiency, and the relationship 
mental retardation delinquency, alcoholism, 
and social industrial competence. Since would 
impossible even briefly review the research 
these areas the short space that provided, Dr. 
Wallin presents series conclusions each 
these problems. Here not only advisable, but 
mandatory, that the reader take advantage the 
bibliography presented, since this section 
Wallin presents strong opinions, frequently sub- 
stitution for facts. For example, reviewing the 
information concerning the hereditability mental 
deficiency, Dr. Wallin reports that the average esti- 
mate professional workers was that 51.3 
percent mental retardation could attributed 
hereditary causes. Such refined number gives 
the appearance scientific accuracy, when 
reality this figure really represents compilation 
guesses and could doubt modified rather 
drastically, depending upon 
workers you chose for your guessing game. 

another point, Dr. Wallin says that “intelli- 
and self-control.” presumably relates this 
the tendency the retarded delinquent but 
then immediately follows this with the statement 
that most studies show that the proportion delin- 
quents who are mentally subnormal are not con- 
spicuously greater than their proportion the 
population when socio-economic background 
taken into account. short, his statement about 
intelligence being important factor 
discipline and self-control personal opinion 
rather than supported scientific fact. 

Dr. Wallin’s clearly stated opinions have him 
unalterably opposed euthanasia although 
doesn’t express the same reaction sterilization, 
accepting this procedure possible way which 
mental deficiency could reduced. also looks 
wistfully the possibility controlled mating 
accordance with eugenic ideals, using argu- 
ment bolster this idea the interest national 
security. this section which one would most 
hesitate giving the beginning student, uncriti- 
cal mind, for fear that the ideas that are expressed 
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here would equated with good common sense 
which appears the rest the book. 

There much value the present book, espe- 
cially the educational administrator. mat- 
ter fact, the reviewer may make guess his 
own, would feel that the educational administra- 
tor will find the book valuable and informative, the 
trained special class teacher will find little that she 
does not already know and use, the beginning 
student will not able critically evaluate 
digest parts the book, and the social scientist will 
irritated the dogmatic and unscientific ap- 
proach the book controversial issues. 

The book marred attempt reach 
extremely heterogeneus audience and the in- 
jection personal attitudes and ideas that the un- 
wary reader liable accept facts. Although 
the book worthwhile addition anyone’s pro- 
fessional library, probably will not considered 
one Wallin’s greater contributions the field. 
GALLACHER, assistant professor edu- 
cation, University Illinois, Urbana. 


First MDAA Conference 

week-long national conference “Education 
the Child with Muscular Dystrophy,” sponsored 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations America, 
Inc., ended August general agreement that 
forced isolation the disease-weakened child the 
major problem his education. 

The conference, first its kind, was held 
Hunter College under supervision the New York 
Board Higher Education. More than 100 edu- 
cators, psychologists, physicians, social service 
workers, MDAA chapter members and other pro- 
fessionals the field higher education attended. 

The central difficulty educating the child with 
muscular dystrophy arises from the fact that the 
disease progressive, making impossible 
maintain lasting classroom status, even among 
pupils afflicted with similar, but non-progressive 
handicaps. There are estimated 135,000 dys- 
trophic children the United States for whom the 
prognosis poor, with cure specific treat- 
ment arrest the disease present known. 

While homebound instruction high school 
level available most parts the country, dele- 
gates the conference were agreement that 
this type education was used only last 
resort. Every means must attempted, was the 
consensus opinion, maintain the dystrophic 
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child regular classrooms for long possible, 
and then special classes for handicapped pupils, 
before withdrawing the child into the relative social 
isolation home 

The five-day conference through August 1-5, held 
guided tours, teaching demonstrations, six panel 
discussions, and number group talks every 
aspect the development the handicapped child. 
Highlights the conference included tea-recep- 
tion, given President George Shuster 
Hunter College, and dinner the Commodore 
Hotel which Mr. William Mazer, president 
MDAA, was the speaker. 

Addressing the delegates Mr. Mazer declared that 
the accumulated evidence presented the confer- 
ence would lead MDAA stronger program for 
the education dystrophic children, supplement- 
ing its primary objectives medical research, clinic 
expansion, 


Now you find 


our new annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject matter 

From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 
Length and width 
Whether silent sound 
Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, and recordings 
Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation work- 
ers Social workers Nurses groups 
teacher associations and others 


Directory, only 
Annual Supplement, each 
Four Year Subscription 
Supplements) 
(Cash with order required less than $1.00) 


Discounts quantity orders 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 


1, 
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Communication 


All teachers are interested furthering the lan- 
guage skills with their children. group does 
much with developing language, speechreading, 
auditory training and lipreading the teacher 
the deaf and hard hearing. Included here are 
ideas stimulate not only this professional group 
teachers but all who are working with children. 


Language 

making friends, exchanging ideas, carrying 
business, and having our wants satisfied. 

“No matter WHO you are, WHERE you are, 
you cannot get along satisfactorily without lan- 
guage. 

“To bring about closer relationship with 
SPEECH, LANGUAGE, AND LIPREADING let 


consider the common characteristics that these arts 


have. 

means expressing 
thoughts 

means expressing 
thoughts 

LIPREADING means communication 


means understanding 

other people’s thoughts 

they express them 

“Conversation the form language which 

use more than any other throughout the day. 
Good manners demand conversation. Questions 
require replies. Our needs are satisfied through 
conversation. Your ability use good language 
helps you conversation. 


—GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


“To make good use conversation you must 
interested people, things and places. You must 
have interest reading, have something 
talk about.”—Conversational Language, 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha. 


The Newspaper Teaching Aid 

The daily newspaper provides variety ma- 
terial for use the intermediate grades. this 
period the deaf child becomes increasingly aware 
happenings the world about him and 
good time introduce him his local paper. 

Here will find wealth information—cur- 
rent events, weather reports, sports items, fashion 
notes, health and beauty hints, book reviews, 
human interest stories, and accounts local youth 
group activities. 

Advertisements will suggest arithmetic problems 
marketing, price comparisons, sale values, and 
percentage. Planning menus, making shopping lists, 
and keeping purchases within budget are all prac- 
tical exercises for the consumers tomorrow. 

lighter vein, situation type cartoons such 
“The Neighbors” and “Dennis the Menace” can 
used motivate story writing, with pupils explain- 
ing what happening the picture, what the point 
the joke is, and the probable outcome the sit- 
uation. 

outgrowth newspaper study class pub- 
lication offers the meaningful experience writing 
for reading public. There better way con- 
vey pupil what means make news report, 
scoop, deadline, or, humility, boner! The 
chances are, after all, that adult his chief 
(maybe only) reading fare will the daily paper. 
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Severe hearing loss borderline case 


SUPERB ZENITH ALL-TRANSISTOR 
AIDS MEAN BETTER HEARING! 


Finest-quality 
for amazing low price! Tube- 
less, transistors for full power 
and performance. bat- 
tery. Weighs only ounces. 
Finger-tip tone and volume 
controls. $75. 


B—The “Royal-M” Tiny, light- 
weight hearing aid with 
Zenith’s sensitive 4-Position 
Tone Control. Smartly-styled 
gold-colored anodized alumi- 
num case. $100. 
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C—The Operates for 
only 15¢ month! Includes 
famous Zenith Phone Magnet 
that eliminates all airborne in- 
terference from telephone con- 
versations, plus provision for 
External Microphone. $125. 


D—The “Super Extra 
power convenient, small- 
size case has built-in Phone 
Magnet and provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125. 


BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST TV AND RADIO SETS 


E—The “Ultra Pro- 
vides super power for those 
with very severe hearing loss. 
Equipped with Phone Magnet 
has provision for External 
Microphone. $125. 

Special bone conduction device 
available moderate extra 
cost. 


HEARING AIDS 


teacher, Hosford School for the Deaf, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Lowell News Round follow the 
newspaper teaching-aid. The deaf-oral depart- 
ment Lowell School does the editing and devel- 
oping this mimeographed paper. Most 
residential schools and many day programs have 
developed the school paper news additional 
stimulation for the language arts.—ELIZABETH 
Swartz, Lowell School, Chicago, 


Telling Time 

What time it? common everyday question 
asked old and young alike, but deaf and very 
hard hearing children will not ask the question 
unless taught. Not only does the question have 
taught but its meaning clearly defined. And 
last, but not least, must used often enough 
become part the child’s everyday language, 
can say without stopping think how 
what going say when wants know 
the time. 

Make flannel board light gray flannel about 
inches square. Then make large yellow felt 
circle inches diameter and about 
inch wide. this mark the seconds with little 
spots red felt and five minute intervals put 
larger red spot. This will help the child count 
the minutes fives. Make the numbers from 
with red felt and the hands the clock with 
yellow felt. round yellow spot for the center 
the clock help keeping the hands properly 
centered. find this bright colored clock will 
attract much more interest than black and white 
commercial one would. 


Before teaching any subject the teacher must 
plan her means approach. Johnny Susan 
gets wrist watch for Christmas for birthday, 
fine! Here’s your chance. Make much it. Bring 
out your flannel board with the big colored clock 
face and with all eyes glued you are off 
good start. 

watches show your classroom when 
the time has come teaching this subject, 
dime store wrist watch would create the same 
interest. Especially the teacher made big fuss 
over her new watch and very special favor each 
child might allowed wear for day. 


large 24-hour alarm clock was taken school 


and wound each morning just enough run for 
short time. When stopped the question was 
asked, “What time it?” and the expected reply, 
“The clock has stopped.” 

From this point the children learned use 
the following expressions and questions: 

The clock has stopped. 

The clock slow. 

The clock fast. 

late. 

early. 

have recess 10:15. 

What time it? 

What time did you bed? 

How long will you gone? 

How much time may have? 

All this and much more can taught short 
time when the children are ready and enthusiastic, 
and the teacher apt surprised hear 
voice down the hall calling, “Have time play 
one more Maxon, The Tucker- 
Maxon Oral School, Portland, Oreg. 


Reading Readiness 

Have you tried using reading readiness film- 
strip basis for language, speechreading, read- 
ing, and speech? 

Early the year three filmstrips were previewed 
their effectiveness. They were The Loose 
Tooth, Puppy Plays Trick, and Buying Pet. 
The language the children would need for these 
filmstrips was anticipated—used every oppor- 
were created teach such 
guage. 

One day Larry had loose tooth! There was 
lot chattering and excitement the classroom 
until Larry finally pulled his tooth. Several days 
later the children were told story about another 
boy who also had loose tooth. The children were 
watch the filmstrip very carefully see when 
this other boy’s tooth came out. Then the filmstrip 
was shown. 

After the first viewing was decided write 
the story the board. the story progressed 
the children wanted see the pictures again 
order that they might better state what they had 
seen. Only those frames were examined that raised 
question. 


While the children were out for lunch, the story 
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was placed chart paper. The next contact with 
the story was for speechreading. The children 
found the answer the chart story, framed with 
their hands, and then answered orally. Next came 
silent reading questions. Then decided “play” 
the story. this point the children wanted see 
the filmstrip again. each frame was shown, they 
dramatized it, speaking what they imagined the 
characters were saying. The speech was noted and 
incorporated into their original story. course 
had “play” the story for visitors, 
worked very hard the speech. typed copy 
the story was prepared for each child, together with 
seatwork the story. The children proudly took 
their stories home read their parents. 

The two other filmstrips have been developed 
the same way. They work nicely with our basic 
LEAHNORE SMITH, principal, School 
for the Deaf and Hearing, Green Bay, Wis. 


Enjoy Trips 

very interesting and enjoyable trip was the 
annual book fair. joined several hundred chil- 
dren community singing led local music 
teacher. The children suggested the songs that 
were sung. After the singing period, toured the 
book display. Guides directed the children the 
sections their interest. They examined and wrote 
the names books they would like have the 
small booklets made class. Later went the 
session. The children suggested char- 
acters from stories and the artist told the story 
drew the pictures. They were quite thrilled 
they watched their favorite characters appear 
the paper. 

our usual talk period after our trip, the 
question was asked “What with the list 
books would like have?” The class de- 
cided that each child could ask for one book from 
his list each time order new basket books 
from the public library. Some the children said 
they would ask their parents buy least one 
book and they would bring class and share 
the conservation hearing class, Park View 


Vocabulary Building 
child needs know words that can ex- 


press himself. This statement particularly true 
deaf child. does not know words, can- 
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not speak, cannot speechread, cannot write, 
cannot read. 

Vocabulary building can interesting and 
exciting game for deaf children. Here practical 
suggestion for helping deaf children increase 
their vocabulary. 

The children list the board many words 
they know beginning with particular con- 
sonant. Each child puts his word into sentence 
which gives orally and then writes the board. 
When the children have exhausted their known 
vocabulary, the teacher presents some new words 
which she has carefully selected keeping mind 
the interests and needs the children. The new 
vocabulary explained and immediately put 
into sentences, phrases, and expressions. The con- 
sonants may used initially finally. Later 
combined consonants may presented. 

Questions using the new vocabulary will keep 
interest high. These will given for speechreading 
and then for reading. 

This activity will improve speech and increase 
speechreading, language, and reading vocabularies. 

fun have the children select the particu- 
lar consonant they want use. Encourage them 
refer books, especially the dictionary, learn 
new words. Once they have acquired new word, 
help them use many different ways 
possible, particularly expressing their own de- 
sires, interests and LOUGHRAN, 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside. 


Television—Bane Boon for the Deaf Child? 


Because deaf children are avid fans, let 
recognize that television has become integral 
part their When they have their period 
for telling news, they often wish talk about 
program they have seen. For this reason neces- 
sary for the teacher become familiar with the 
content certain programs. these programs 
are time when the teacher cannot reach 
set, the family home can pressed into service 
mother one the children can con- 
tacted brief the teacher current happenings. 

How can these experiences used profit- 
ably basis for developing language and de- 
sire talk? The names favorite programs and 
the participants were used basis for lipreading, 
speech, and reading lessons. 


arithmetic class the telling time was 


sparked asking, “What time you see 
The children became acquainted with 
the newspaper through this approach and learned 
read television programs for the coming week. 
whole new, but pertinent, vocabulary was built 
around television watching. 

From such elementary situations, the children 
began tell and write stories about the things they 
saw. Through the writing these stories, the chil- 
dren received interesting verb drill without being 
aware that reality was drill. 

The following uncorrected story written 
eight-year-old, profoundly deaf child, who lost 
his hearing five months age. 

“This story about Davey Crockett. Davey 
Crockett rode the horse and was very fast. 
They saw some mean men. Some mean men came 
the ladders. Davey Crockett fought some mean 
men. Indian did not talk. The good man was sick 
and died.” 

talking about future programs, try steer 
the children the better ones. story the 
teacher could tell such Peter Pan, obtain color- 
ful library books and the children can learn the 
names the characters the story. 

Naturally, the things about television that are 
bad for the hearing child are also bad for the deaf 
child, but the vocabulary building for deaf chil- 
dren easier develop both vertically and hori- 
zontally since the advent 
teacher primary deaf children, Shore- 


wood, Wis. 


Auditory Training 

Children enjoy nursery rhyme records. Very 
usable large unbreakable Decca record two 
parts with songs sung Frank Luther, accom- 
panied orchestra and sound effects. for the 
voice the records, the Frank Luther recordings 
are clearly enunciated. 

Colorful pictures Mother Goose rhymes were 
collected and mounted sheets heavy card- 
board inches. Below each illustration, 
the nursery rhyme corresponding that the 
record was printed manuscript. using these, 
the teacher points the words the children 
listen the records and sing with her. 

Used, also were pictures showing the individual 
Mother Goose characters and objects described 
the rhymes. These little pictures are connected 


the objects and actions represented the 


big charts, their names are learned, and much 
speech work follows. 

exercise used with beginners, the teacher 
shows one the big charts, says the names 
the characters objects mentioned, and has the 
children find the appropriate pictures the indi- 
vidual set. This gives practice speechreading 
and speech well reading. 

Another exercise show one the big charts 
and have child draw something that sees; for 
instance, may picture the cow jumping over the 
moon the mouse running the clock. 

Primary and lower school children are able 
use the charts variety ways. great deal 
speech work done they learn say the 
rhymes. The teacher asks questions such these: 

Whose little lamb was white snow? 

How many fiddlers played for Old King Cole? 

What frightened Little Miss Muffet? 

Whose dog was hungry? 

What did Little Jack Horner find his pie? 

How many blind mice were there? 

Did the cow jump over the moon? 

The children answer the questions orally. 

series Childhood Rhythm Records have 


been arranged and recorded Ruth Evans, 326 
Forest Park Avenue, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Series 
101-102 
Fundamental Rhythms 
Walk, Run, Skip 
March, Gallop, Jump 


103-104 
Animal Rhythms 

Ducks, Camels, Horses, Elephants 
Toy Rhythms 

Trains, Soldiers, Tops, Airplanes 


Series III 
105-106 
Play Rhythms 
Swings, Seesaws, Rowboats, Bicycles 
Fairies, Witches, Giants, Dwarfs 
The children listen the record one child 

walks, runs, skips, and the teacher marks time. 
They imitate the action with their hands. 


check their understanding the rhythms, 
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Summer Session Program for Educators 
Summer 1956 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
Summer Session—July August 10, 1956 


CHILDREN 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 

Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Epileptic Children 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound 
Children 

Mental Retardation 

Multiply Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional 
Children 

Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Visiting Teachers 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Extensive 
Courses, 
Workshops, 
Curricula, 

and 
Demonstration 
School 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


the instructor puts the needle different places 
the record, and the children recognize the 
rhythms and rspond accordingly. 


301-302 

Metrics 
2/4 and 3/4 meters 
and 6/8 meters 


The children imitate swings, seesaws, cowboys, 
Indians, and with characteristic movements 
these rhythms are heard. 

They clap 2/4, 3/4, and 4/4 time imitation 
the teacher they listen. They recognize the 
tempo she changes the place the needle and 
keep time with their hands, with their feet, with 
both hands and feet. 


Walk, Run, Skip 

Polka, Schottische, Mazurka 
Series 

401-402 

Dances for Children 
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Series 
501-502 
Animal Rhythms 
Bears, Chickens, Frogs, Rabbits 
Cowboys, Indians, Soldiers, Sailors 


503-504 

Ball Bouncing Rhythms 
One, two, three 

Ball Rolling 

Tumbling Rhythms 
Somersaults and Cartwheels 


Sit and Lie Down 


Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 


Aid for Conversation 


The idea conversation board was criginated 
Hal Roe, cerebral palsied boy Chicago. This 
adaptation used with young deaf chil- 
dren who have difficulty expressing themselves 
orally. When child knows what wishes say, 
but unable say it, may point the words 
the board, thus being able communicate 
through the use language. 


r 


The chart illustrated below may made 
large tagboard with narrow strips stapled 
slide cards and out. this way the vocabu- 
lary may changed from time time without 
having make completely new chart. 


This how talk. 


hello Mr. yes please mother 

Mrs. 

Miss thank you 
about don’t has 
after down have more 
but friend here just not 
can from him know now 
and come get home 
any could how little 
are did good made 
—er —est —ing —ly 

sister grandmother aunt 
brother grandfather uncle 
put that what 
said the when 
school then very where 
see there want which 
she they was who 
some think water will 
soon this with 
take time went you 
tell were your 
—tion 


Dawson, California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside. 


Duck Comes School 

Everything has been arranged for Donald Duck 
spend couple weeks the nursery deaf 
room. have beautiful duck-house, which was 
built one our contractor fathers. 

Donald really who lays one egg every 
day. preparation for Donald’s visit, have seen 
some movies about poultry the farm and have 
“read” some books, about ducks, chickens, and 
The Wonderful Egg, Warran Schloat, 
Jr. tells about eggs means real photographs. 
All About Eggs, Millicent Selsam can also 
used with this unit. 

will soon farm and purchase full 
nest fertile duck eggs. will give the children 
the experience candling the eggs see the 
“babies” inside. This can done easily making 


tube rolled paper and holding the egg one 
end towards the light. The fertile egg will dark 
and cloudy and the fresh egg will appear clear. 
takes days for baby ducks hatch. One week 
before hatching time, one can tell the ducklings 
are alive, for the eggs will float pan water. 
Unfertile eggs will sink. 


This project will related other animals and 
their babies. This will beginning experience 
with the “birds and the bees” very simple and 
elementary basis. Many our young children 
already have will soon welcoming new babies 
into their homes. 

This undertaking helping “Mother Donald” 
usher her young ones into the world promises 
exciting. will, doubt, answer the children’s 
questions “today” and will serve basis for 
answering those that are sure follow throughout 
Upjohn-Parkwood School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Costume Box 

There are many occasions when story 
dramatized quickly, without much time for making 
collecting costumes and accessories. such 
occasions costume box will extremely useful. 
Even scarf and apron old hat can make 
boy girl feel like different person and that 
the fun acting. great fun and good train- 
ing for boys and girls have hand making 
their own costumes. 

“costume box” very helpful teaching de- 
vice. this box are kept the following articles: 
little aprons different styles, white, checked. 
and flowered; few brightly colored scarfs, ban- 
dannas, and hats; two three pocketbooks and 
bags, old umbrella, Japanese parasol and 
sword and rubber dagger knife, 
corncob pipe, box gay costume jewelry and 
beads. The contents the box may vary from year 
year, according the grade and subjects being 
taught. Sometimes few dresses and boys pants 
are included the box. rule the costume box 
has been bigger than very small trunk suit- 
case. 

The wonderful world make-believe and the 
stimulation language and speech can achieved 
with the “costume box.”—-ANNE Hosford 
School for the Deaf, Portland, Oreg. 
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Community Activities 

residential school for the deaf quite 
easy become isolated from the rest the com- 
munity. This probably result lack 
understanding the part the people the com- 
munity and the people the school being busy 
“educating” the pupils that the matter partici- 
pation community activities neglected. 

Deaf and hard hearing people must and 
live hearing world, and they are good citi- 
zens; paying their taxes, exercising their right 
vote, and taking genuine interest civic affairs. 
However, educators can help our pupils and 
the general public better understanding how 
the deaf and hard hearing really are integral 
part any community which they live. 

addition the more common activities such 
Boy and Girl Scouts and interscholastic sports 
our pupils enter into number other affairs 
that any public school pupils would. have rep- 
resentatives the Junior Red Cross, one whom 
was elected corresponding-secretary the group 
this past year. Some our Junior Red Cross girls 
made number sets place mats, napkin hold- 
ers, and nut cups used the Red Cross, 
veterans hospital. Several our art students 
decorated downtown store window Hallowe’en. 
Another group boys put skit for March 
Dimes benefit which was composed numbers 
other schools—public, parochial, and private— 
the community. Every time the Blood Bank 
pupils donate blood. Recently three our boys 
attended Boys’ County sponsored the American 
Legion. Some our older pupils also work for 
people about town, and the relationship here 
even closer than the above instances. The com- 
ments get from these people are, almost with- 
out exception, expressions surprise how well 
the boys and girls work and understand their work. 

Participation community activities serves 
two-fold purpose: giving our friends town 
capped person can do; and gives our pupils the 
necessary self-assurance they need take their 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault. 


For the Teacher 
Books which are helpful teachers deaf and 
hard hearing children. 
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General 

Hearing and edited Hallowell 
Davis. Fifth printing Rinehart Books, 
Inc. 1952. 

Your Deaf Child, Helmer Myklebust. Charles 
Thomas, pub. 1950. 

Auditory Disorders Children, Helmer 
Myklebust, Grune and Stratton, 1954. 


Speech and Language 


Formation and Development Elementary 
English Sounds Caroline Yale. Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

The Teaching Speech the Deaf, Sib- 
ley Haycock, Volta Bureau, 1537-35 
N.W., Washington New printing 
1954. 

Speech and the Deaf Child the Drs. Ewing 
(Irene and Alexander G.). Volta 
Bureau. 1954. 

Opportunity and the Deaf Child, the Drs. 
Ewing. Volta Bureau. 1950. 

Language for the Preschool Deaf Child, 
Grace Lassman, Grune Stratton. 
1950. 

Outline Language for Deaf Children, Book 
and Book Edith Buell, recently 
reprinted the Volta Bureau. 

Straight Language for the Deaf, Edith 
Fitzgerald, recently reprinted the Volta 
Bureau. 

Language, Book Mary Numbers, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass. 1954. 

Trips and Treats, Mary Numbers and 
Margaret Kennedy, Clarke School for the 
Deaf. HARRELL, director, 
The Tucker-Maxon Oral Schoo!, Portland, 
Oreg. 


THERE STILL TIME 


get reservation 


FOR NASHVILLE FALL REGIONAL 


You’ll enjoy Andrew Jackson country, listen- 
ing Grand Ole Opry Stars, and attending 


the top notch professional meetings. 


ture 


JANE DOLPHIN 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


vision young children; guide for practicing physi- 
cians and child health conference personnel. 1955. 179p. 
charts. The Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
$2.00. Paperbound. 


M., ed. Cerebral its 
individual and community problems; William Cruick- 
shank and George Raus, editors. 1955. 560p. illus. 
Syracuse Univ. Pr., Syracuse, $7.50. 


The most complete textbook yet published 
cerebral palsy, particularly valuable because reports 
recent developments and research findings 
sional areas cerebral palsy. The bibliographic refer- 
ences make the book particularly useful student and 
worker alike. 


Peter School music handbook: guide 
for music educators, Peter Dykema and Hannah 
Cundiff. 1955. 669p. illus. Birchard Co., Boston, 
Mass. $5.00. 


special interest the latest revision this stand- 
ard textbook Section the Appendices, 585-606, 
titled, “Music for Handicapped Children,” and containing 
seven articles experiences music education with 
children having various types handicaps. 


UNIVERSITY. Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory. 
director; Loring, compiler; Dorothy Cohen, tech- 
nical editor. 1955. 599p. Harvard Univ. Pr., Cambridge, 
Mass. $7.00. 


This volume, sense, the second edition 
Bibliography Audition, published 1950. contains 
well over 10,000 titles and includes all the entries the 
earlier bibliography; coverage prior 1938 has been en- 
larged has that from 1939-1949, and listings brought 
date 1952. Subject matter has been expanded, 


devoting more space the psychology and the acoustics 
music, deafness and the deafened, ultrasonics, and 
the effects drugs human and animal hearing. 


Recreation for the handicapped. 
1955. 340p. illus. Prentice-Hall New York. $6.65. 


The opening section this textbook explains the subtle 
interactions the disabled and how 
crease, lessen, change their recreational needs. Part 
II, the psychological aspects disabilities which serve 
handicap are discussed their relation recreation. 
for group organization, teaching 
methods, equipment, scheduling, and activity modifications 
choices are included. chapter camping deals with 
the philosophy and direction the recreational programs 
within the camping situation. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE CRIPPLES. 
Changing attitudes towards the disabled; proceedings 
the sixth World Congress the held The Hague, 
September 13-17, 1954. 1955. 287p. illus. The Society, 701 
First Ave., New York 17, $3.50, cloth; $3.00, paper- 


bound. 


Major Migel. 1955. 205p. front. Am. Foundation for 
the Blind, New York. $2.50. 


Dr. Irwin, for many years executive director the 
American Foundation for the Blind, planned write 
history work for the blind. The ten chapters this 
book represent part that work, completed before his 
death. Recorded here are the history libraries for the 
blind, the Talking Book program, education, legislation 
and vocational placement for the adult blind. 


ed. The forgotten ones (our excep- 
tional children); the proceedings the Third Annual 
Workshop Special Education the Exceptional Child, 
conducted the Catholic University America from 
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June June 22, 1954. 1955. 187p. Catholic Univ. 
America Pr., 620 Michigan Ave., E., Washington 17, 
$2.25 Paperbound. 


Kirk, You and your retarded child; man- 
ual for parents retarded children, Samuel Kirk, 
Merle Karnes, and Winifred Kirk. 1955. 184p. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $4.00. 


Mental retardation and its various levels are defined 
non-technical terms; the choice between residential 
home care considered, and suggestions are made for 
teaching good habits, stressing their value rendering 
the retarded child more independent. Existing programs 
for the retarded are examined and recommendations are 
proposed for extending improving services. 


Los City Districts. Education the 
deaf child; guide for teachers. 1953. 192p. illus. (Publ. 
no. 576) The School Districts, 450 Grand Ave., Los An- 
geles 12, Calif. Spiral binding. 


The problems the deaf child, describing his limita- 
tions and the effect deafness learning 
fornia school laws pertaining the deaf child are in- 
cluded. Suggestions for elementary schools are gathered 
from the experiences teachers the deaf. 


Mortey, Cleft palate and speech; 3rd ed. 
1954. 173p. Illus. Livingstone, Edinburgh. 


this third edition the chapters treatment have 
been revised, laying greater stress the development 
normal unconscious control and coordination the 
pharyngeal and palatal muscles with those articulation. 


Baltimore Md., $4.25 copy. 


ceedings the Third Medical Conference New York, 
October and 1954. 1955. 324p. The Associations, 


Reprinted from the Feb. 1955, issue Am. Physical 
Med. are the papers given six symposia, four which 
were concerned with basic biochemistry and physiology 
muscle and two dealing with clinical aaspects the dys- 
trophy problem. 


New York Center. In- 
stitute Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. man- 
ual for training the disabled homemaker, Howard 
Rusk (and others). 1955. 167p. illus. (Rehab. monograph 
VIII). The Institute, 400 34th New York 16. 
$2.00. Paperbound. 


The variety information the booklet intended 
aid those who are actively engaged instructors and 
those whose responsibility set teaching pro- 
gram. 


What people the Nitchie 
School basic course lipreading, Kathryn Alling Ord- 
man and Mary Pauline Ralli; ed. 1955. 117p. Plan- 
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For speech motivation 


See Quees 


offer 


the challenge and pleasure 
accomplishment 


Puzzle boards colorful squares 
arranged sequential order also aid 


reading readiness 
story telling 
problem solving 


SERIES 


Goats Gruff 

Three Pigs 

Goldilocks 

Gingerbread Boy 

Going School 

Trip Zoo 

Story Milk 

Grocery Shopping 
Building House 

Jack and Beanstalk 


Shipping wt. Ibs ea. $1.50 ea. 


SERIES 


Flower 
Squirrel 
Robins 
. Frog 
Butterfly 
Making Maple Syrup 
Shipping wt. ea. $.85 ea. 


SERIES 


41. Hi Diddle Diddle 

42. Little Pig Went Market 
43. Humpty Dumpty 

44. Little Boy Blue 

45. Mary Had Little Lamb 
46. Old King Cole 


Shipping wt. ea. $.65 ea. 
All prices are f.o.b. Minneapolis 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOG MATERIALS 
JUDY Jud: 


310 2nd St. 
Minneapolis Minn. 
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provement work all kinds. the second place, 
seems advisable many schools for other pro- 
fessional personnel use the speech correction 
room. speech correctionist usually works 
itinerant basis and would not make full-time use 
the room. personnel such 
school social worker and psychologist would work 
the same manner. planning schedule, all 
these workers could use the speech correction room 
without any inconvenience. 

Many the requirements are the same would 
needed for any classroom. The room should 
well lighted, well ventilated, contain blackboard, 
tack board, and have ample storage space for 
teaching materials. addition these general 
requirements, there are certain special needs for the 


speech and hearing therapy room. 


Space 


The space must ample for both individual and 
small group work plus the special furnishings and 
equipment needed for speech correction activities, 
lipreading, auditory training, audiometric testing, 
and recording. planning the space conjunc- 
tion with speech activities classroom, possible 
use all facilities more efficiently. Since the speech 
correction room will serve office, testing 
room, and therapy room, best think 
terms two adjacent rooms for the speech cor- 
rectionist shown Figure The two rooms 
(one sound proofed) actually may cost less than 
one larger room adequate sound proofing 
provided, because less wall space would need 
treated. However, when this not feasible, one 
room (Figure can provide adequate arrange- 
ments. This room should least the size 
the office-therapy room Figure and preferably 


larger. 
Acoustic Treatment 


All rooms should have ample acoustic tile in- 
sure fairly “dead” room. The use rugs and 
heavy drapes the windows and walls helps 
absorb sound and thus “deaden” the room. The 
portion used for hearing testing must partially 
sound-proofed (in addition the acoustic tile) 
that corridor playground noises not in- 
validate the testing. Special ventilation may need 
provided because the reduction outside 


noises may brought about decreasing win- 
dow-space. 
Electrical Facilities 

Wall receptacles must numerous and located 
that the equipment can used without excessive 
moving inconvenience. Wiring for intercom- 
munication between the rooms should installed 
during construction, and line the radio station 
may originate the activities classroom and the 
therapy room for use studio. Special attention 
should given lighting because its importance 
lipreading. 

Special Furnishings 

addition the usual case filing cabinets and 
desk for the therapist, several other items are 
needed. There should counter along least 
one wall used for various pieces equipment. 
Since extensive closed cupboard space important 
for storage games, toys, and teaching materials, 
shelves can built under the counter. There 
should studio windows between the two therapy 
rooms and into the activities classroom with sliding 
panels each side provide for privacy and re- 
duced sound transmission. These windows can 
utilized for recording, radio programs, and lipread- 
ing practice. padded bench along one wall could 
serve relaxation table for use with certain kinds 
problems such stuttering and cerebral palsy. 
large and blackboard should installed 
every room. low table and chairs several 
sizes are imperative. 

The drawings are self-explanatory except that all 
furnishings listed above have not been included. 
Slight changes room size could made order 
correspond the width the classroom being 
constructed. Most classrooms are from 
feet width. The rooms Figures and have 
been planned for building with classrooms 
feet wide. 

Summary 

Suggested plans for speech and hearing rehabili- 
tation facilities public school buildings have 
been presented and described. Essential aspects 
rooms used speech correctionists, hear- 
ing conservation teachers, combination speech 
and hearing therapists were pointed out, with the 
understanding that such rooms may also used 
effectively other itinerant professional personnel. 
addition space and fixed installation require- 
ments, special furnishings were considered. 
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the Constitution accepted 1953, which states: 
“The Council shall authorized accept funds 
gifts and for life memberships. These funds shall 
placed trust fund and administered 
board trustees composed the three most imme- 
diate living past presidents. The Board Trustees 
shall make annual report the governing board 
the Council and shall annually transfer earnings 
the trust fund the treasurer the Council.” 
The governing board is, you know, composed 
the Executive Committee and the elected state rep- 
resentatives. 

traveling about the country and attending our 
meetings and those affiliated organizations, one 
sees our membership positions leadership 
throughout the nation, positions influence 
the educational field, positions which encourage 
and inspire your fellowman assist the program 
accentuating the potential the exceptional child. 


has been truly inspiring see special educa- 
tion work throughout the nation. Your whole- 
hearted assistance, your cooperation, your loyalty 
the whole program our fine organization and 
me, personally, has made term office your 
president truly heartwarming and rewarding ex- 
perience. thanks and allegience you! 


RHEUMATIC FEVER RESEARCHES 

The second report the Helen Hay Whitney 
Foundation has been published covering the years 
1950-54. 

the late medical director the Foundation, which 
aids the acquisition new knowledge concern- 
ing the cause rheumatic fever and rheumatic 


heart disease. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS 

Care handicapped children “renewed 
interest” UNICEF Europe. recent re- 
port indicates four countries intend requesting 
UNICEF aid developing national services. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY ELECTS 
Herschel Nisonger, Columbus, Ohio—di- 
rector the Ohio State University Bureau 
Special and Adult Education—was re-elected pres- 
ident the American Hearing Society. Their 36th 
annual meeting was held Chicago recently. 
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they mean— 
Where find them... 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


ROBERT THORNDIKE and ELIZABETH HAGEN, 
both Teachers College, Columbia University 


For Use School, Counseling, Personnel 


Developed course Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, this book stresses 
the objectives testing rather than its me- 
chanics. Its authors show that tests lead 
inferences rather than absolute conclusions 
and their approach from the viewpoint 
that the function testing guidance. The 
treatment based sound analysis the 
underlying logical and methodological issues. 
addition outlining the central role 
identifying and defining objectives the 
construction and evaluation tests, the book 
offers guide the location specific tests 
and information both tests and testing 
problems. Using specific tests 
tions, gives critical appraisal the major 
methods evaluating intelligence, aptitudes, 
achievements, 


Check these features 

Shows how construct test terms of: 
defining objectives, outlining contents, 
preparing the test blueprint 


ing procedures the light the function 
that the procedures are designed serve, 
and new appraisal the logic 
ing the curve” 


rate, nominating techniques, 
“forced pattern 


1955 575 pages $5.50 


Send for on-approval copy. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. 
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ographed. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., W., Washington 


Lesson material divided into sections: teaching 
key words, story using the key words each lesson, 
and conversation occurring stock situations. 


study programs for homebound physically 
handicapped individuals. 1955. 117, 68p. tabs. Mimeo. The 
Office, Washington, Paperbound. 


Discussed detail are existing services—physical re- 
habilitation, psycho-social, educational programs, and amelio- 
rative services, vocational training and employment serv- 
ices. summary, with conclusions and recommendations, 
covers the findings the study. 


capped children. 485p. illus. Harper Brothers, 
New York. $4.50. 


Presenting basic information all phases, Dr. Wallin’s 
book covers wide range from historical orientation 
the whole subject the ultimate aims work the field 
mental deficiency. While the main part the book 
discusses special classes public schools, their organiza- 
tion and administration, objectives and curricula, and 
qualifications special teachers, also deals with parents’ 
problems, institutional problems, and legislative programs. 
Social implications and consequences the mentally de- 
ficient and especially the socio-economic rehabilitation 
the mentally handicapped are considered detail. Ex- 
tensive bibliographies. 


Younc, Epna Moto-kinesthetic speech training, 
Edna Hill Young and Sara Stinchfield Hawk. 
176p. illus. Stanford Univ. Pr., Stanford, Calif, $5.00. 


First described Children With Delayed and Defective 
Speech, the authors, published 1938. Experiment. 
experience, and progress with the motokinesthetic method 
have been carefully noted and are here reported this 
completely new book. The method has been 
cessfully with speechless children, and those who have lost 
their speech through paralysis, aphasia, cerebal palsy 
injury accidents. 


Younc. Listening for speech sounds; 
stories for the speech clinician and the classroom teacher. 
1955. 145p. illus. Doubleday Co., Garden City, 

Information and instructions for the clinician, elementary 
school teacher. The stories have been devised from actual 
experiences with pupils primary grades. Each the 
stories associates ihe speech sound with its 
appropriate alphabetic symbol. Stories present consonant, 
vowel, and diphthong sounds. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 
Auditory Impairments 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
“Relation peripheral fields the education the deaf; 


summer meeting panel discussion, June 17, 1954. Mod- 


erator: Helen Lane.” Volta Rev. Mar. 57:3:117-123. 


Contents: Education hearing high school, Annabel 
Remnitz.—Vocational guidance, Julia 
mental psychology, Ira pediatrician and 
the deaf child, Jean Holowach.—Clinical psychology, Mary 
Lyon Sutton.—Accoustical engineering, Benson. 


Rose “Teaching about hearing; re- 
source unit.” Health, Phys. Educ., and Recreation. Apr. 
1955. 26:4:21-22, 36. 


Suggestions for hearing and hearing conservation unit 
which should part the health program the 
secondary school are given, with methods for teaching 
such unit. 


Successful careers out Gal- 
laudet College. 1955. 42p. (Series One) The College, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington 


collection “success stories” ten graduates who 
have achieved eminence variety professions. 


Getz, SteveN psychological aid the diagnosis 
deafness emotional origin.” Arch. Otolaryngology. 
Feb. 1955. 61:2:217-219. 


review three cases illustrating different causal 
conditions for the defective response audiometric test- 
ing. investigating this problem, the Draw-a-Person 
Test recommended. 


“Detection and assessment audi- 
tory disorders children less than three years old; 
critical review.” Volta Rev. May 1955, 57:5:215-219. 


Existing procedures and possible new approaches are 
examined for the benefit parents, teachers and other 
professional workers who are not experienced clinical 
techniques. references. 


ground children with impaired hearing.” Child Devel- 
opment. Dec. 25:4:295-308. 


“The hypothesis that children with impaired hearing 
are representative segment the population very 
low socio-economic status has been examined from the 
point view incidence hearing loss among children 
from sharply contrasting socio-economic backgrounds. The 
results fail establish the hypothesis.” 


Epna “The emotional problems young 
deaf children.” Advance. Feb. 88:5:1-3, 12-13. 


paper presented Workshop for Parents Pre- 
school Deaf Children, September, 1954. 


“Nursery school and the deaf child,” 
Edna Levine and Mildred Groht. Volta Rev. May 
1955. 57:5:199-209. 


discussion the psychological value nursery 
schools, the choice school, its admission policies and 
physical plant, and techniques adapted the deaf child’s 
needs, well brief advice concerning the residential 
school for three and four-year old children. 
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“Grass roots approach hearing 
Hearing 


LYNNDELLE, VIVIAN. 
problems Santa Clara County, California.’ 
News. Mar. 1955. 23:2:5-7. 


How mobile unit used hearing program 
one county, how speech and hearing services are adminis- 
tered, and description the mobile unit and its equip- 
ment. 


Meyer, “Swimming for the deaf.” Health, 
Phys. Education, Recreation. May-June 1955. 26:5:12. 


Swimming the best all-around sport for the deaf, 
the writer’s opinion, since provides beneficial motor re- 
creation, improves body control and mechanical efficiency, 
improves mental health, and has carry-over value 
adulthood. 


443 deaf drivers compiled from survey the National 
Association the Deaf.” The Silent Worker. Apr. 1955. 
7:8:7-8. 


The deaf, class, should not classified poten- 
tial hazards since the records this survey show they 
present fewer risks for the insurance company than hear- 
ing drivers. 


Epwarp. “The frightened child 
school.” Understanding the Child. Apr. 1955. 24:2:40-43. 


Advice helping the timid child overcome his fears 
upon entering school for the first time, the problems that 
loss hearing accentuates, and how fears the deafened 
child may lessened. Reactions the deafened child 
the school environment are explained. 


Cardiac 


rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease; compiled 
1955. 1955. various paging. Mimeo. The Foundation, 
525 68th St., Rm. F-231, New York 21, 

Twelve bibliographies care and treatment, education, 
and vocational guidance and rehabilitation. 
represent material the files the Foundation; avail- 
ability for loan professional persons indicated. 


Gifted 


Nancy. “The maintenance intellectual abil- 
ity gifted adults,” Nancy Bayley and Melita Oden. 
Gerontology. Jan. 1955. 10:1:91-107. 

Presents data which give strong evidence that intelligence 
the type tested the Concept Mastery scale continues 
increase least through years age. Subjects 
the study are from the Stanford Study the Gifted, re- 
search program undertaken Louis Terman more 
than years ago. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


ALLEN, “Cases cerebral palsy series 
mentally defective twins.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Apr. 1955. 

study 551 twins and triplets indicates that con- 
genital cerebral palsy without clear history birth 
trauma more frequent among twins than among 
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single-born, but cases serious natal trauma 
frequent. Genetic implications the study are ex- 
amined. 


Rev., Mar.-Apr. 1955. 16:2. 


The articles this issue special interest, include 
“Teaching the pre-school brain-injured Char- 
lotte Schneider, pp. 11-15; “Psychometric scatter; its 
application the clinical prediction future mental 
development cases childhood brain injury,” 
Martin Berko, pp. 16-18; “Notes approach 
special education,” Frances Giden Berko. pp. 22-26. 


Deaver, Cerebral palsy; methods evalu- 
ation and treatment. New York, Institute Phys. Med. 
and Rehabilitation, 57p. illus. (Rehab. monograph 
IX) Institute Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
400 34th St., New York 16, $1.00. 

Dr. Deaver has examined and treated over 1,000 chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy the past fifteen years, 
result which has formulated certain concepts 
methods evaluation and treatment presented here. 


“Vision and enterprise, Percy Hedley 
School for Spastic May 1955. 8:2:36- 
39. 


One the two articles this issue The Almoner. 
Describing new schools dealing with the spastic child 
Great Britain. editorial, “The value pioneer ven- 
tures,” p.33, tells the new trend special education, 
namely, the sponsoring such schools voluntary groups 
parents the affected children. 


“Cerebral palsy, mental deficiency, 
and Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1955. 

review the knowledge pertaining cerebral palsy 
related mental deficiency, with discussion 
findings appearing the current literature 
implications. references. 


Keats, “The child with hemiplegia study 
complications associated with the treatment the handi- 
capped arm.” Am. Diseases Children. Apr. 1955. 


Marcaret. Report study the use 
toys work with cerebral palsied children, Mar- 
garet Langdon, Cynthia Tunison Ream, and Marilyn Hill 
Doebler. Chicago, Natl. Soc. for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 1955. 15p. The Society, Salle Street, 
Chicago Ill. 

Reports findings toys presently available which are 
useful and defines their usefulness meeting the specific 
needs children with various disabilities. Manufacturers 
each toy are listed. 


amputee training program. 1955. 30p. Illus. The Com- 
mission, 252 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 

progress report the program initiated 1946 
the first such program the for the child amputee. 
Attractive illustrations. 


Pascat, “Double alternation performance 
measure educability cerebral palsied children,” 
Gerald Pascal and Melvin Zax. Am. Mental 
1955. 59:4:658-665. 
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The classical double alternation problem Hunter’s 
has been adapted for use with cerebral palsied children. 
has been found quite suitable despite the variety 
disorders from which the subjects suffer. 


“The homebound child,” Helen 
Wallace (and others). Am. Med. Assn. May 21, 
1950. 158:3:158-160. 

Findings and results pilot study children with 
orthopedic handicaps home instruction New York 
City. One half the children evaluated were considered 
capable returning school. The solution for children 
who must remain homebound home-care program, 
organized team basis. 


We, Automobile driving controls for 
the physically disabled. n.p. illus. 
Spiral binding. We, The Handicapped, 15327 San Juan 
Dr., Detroit 38, Mich. $2.50. 

this manual wide variety relatively inexpensive 
devices, tested scores handicapped persons, are de- 
scribed. Mechanical details each device are illustrated. 


We, Travel aids for the invalid and 
disabled. n.p. illus. Planographed. Spiral binding 
We, The Handicapped, 15327 San Juan Dr., Detroit 38, 
Mich. $1.50. 

Reclining car seats and combination wheel chairs, for 
the home automobile, are illustrated. Suggestions for 
getting and out cars, busses, trains are included. 


Wenar, “The effects motor handicap 
personality; II. The effects integrative ability.” Child 
Development. Dec. 

Results the World test indicated that there sig- 
nificant decrease integrative ability, with tendency 
for increased severity handicap result correspond- 
ing decrease ability. There was evidence that 
motor handicap produces particular kind deviate 
thinking the child, necessarily forces him ex- 
tremes deviate thinking. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Vincentz. “Home training for the mentally re- 
tarded child.” Children. May-June 1955. 

Supervisor New Jersey’s Home Training program, 
the writer describes from experience the value such 
program the parents, the role the teacher helping 
the family adjust the child’s handicap and teaching 
the child more independent. 


“Happiness through recreation; 
the Detroit Plan for the retarded child.” Recreation. 
May 1955. 48:5:230-231. 

Outlines the philosophy and planning for the program 
providing recreation for retarded children Detroit. 


“Arrested mental development induced 
Brit. Med. Feb. 1955. 4909:320-323. 

The case history illustrates the importance early 
and adequate diagnosis mental retardation 

the same issue, pp. 324-26, the article, “Lead- 
poisoning children; correlation clinical and pathologi- 
cal findings,” Marsden and Wilson. 


Planographed. 


“Treatment mongolism and non- 


mongoloid mental retardation children.” Arch. 
Mar. 
Discusses the seven phases therapy: prophylaxis, 


endocrine therapy, glutamic acid with hormones, typhoid 
vaccine, vitamins and drugs, speech and physical therapy, 
brain surgery, physiological guidance and education. 


Hupson, Marcaret. “The severely retarded child; edu- 
cable vs. trainable.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1955. 

ing severly retarded children “educable” ‘trainable.” 
educational procedure for the trainable child should 
produce good work habits, social skills, self-reliance and 
initiative and beyond custodial care. 


Report study projects for trainable mentally handicapped 
children. 1954. tabs. Planographed. Spiral binding. 
Illinois Council for Mentally Retarded Children, 
Box 3333, Merchandise Mart Station, Chicago 54, $1.00 


Findings projects cover data incidence, cost 
operating the projects, superintendents’ opinions, psycho- 
metric test results, evaluation changes 
characteristics children declared ineligible, and parents’ 
attitudes. 


“Providing for the mentally re- 
tarded: With realistic self-understanding,” Orville 
Johnson; “With integrated counseling,” Chris De- 
Prospo. Vocational Guidance Quarterly. Spring 1955. 

Outlines the objectives educational program for the 
mentally retarded and discusses the organization 
adequate program. 


Mr. DeProspo outlines the special need the mentally 
retarded for counseling and guidance, the complex prob- 
lems they present the counselor, and the role the 
guidance specialist meeting these needs and problems. 


NATIONAL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN. The 
trainable child community school; selected list 
current material interest those responsible for planning 
day classes for children below rev. ed. 1954. (7) 
Mimeo. The Assn., 129 52nd St., New York 22, 


First issued 1953, this bibliography contained list 
current items selected with special reference the 
needs local parent lay groups the process or- 
ganizing training classes day care centers for the re- 
tarded with IQ’s below 50. 


Also available 10¢ copy from the Association 
Basic Library Mental Retardation, selected bibli- 
ography for the guidance local groups establishing 
lending library for parent education for public libraries. 


“Differences between verbal and 
performance IQ’s with mentally defective children the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children,” Robert 
Newman and Frank Loos. Consulting Psychology. 
Feb. 1955. 19:1:16. 

Three groups mentally defective children, classified 
familial, undifferentiated, and brain damaged, were 
tested, and the conclusions drawn from statistical analysis 
the WISC subtest scores are given this brief report. 
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ASSOCIATION RETARDED CHILDREN. Sug- 
gested classroom activities for trainable retarded children. 
49p. Ryerson Pr., Toronto. Distributed the 
the National Association for Retarded Children, 129 
52nd St., New York 22, $1.00. 


Contains suggestions housing the class, furniture 
and equipment, organization and admission policies, outline 
time table for daily use, and suggestions for training 
crafts, physical education, music, rhythmics, and dra- 
matics, health and social living, language, arithmetic, 
reading and drawing. 


PLANNING FOR THE “TRAINABLE CHILD” THE CLASS- 
room Day Day. 1954. National Assn. for Re- 
tarded Children, 129 52nd St., New York 22, 25¢. 


Reprinted from: Occupational Education, Apr. 1949 


Jan. 1951. 


Contains selection four teacher-authored articles 
setting forth samples planning for the markedly retarded 
child. Lesson plans for Low and Vestibule Classes 
based the first two home and the neighbor- 
hood—are outlined. 


“Ohio’s program for mentally 
deficient youth community classes, Feb. 1952-June 1954.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1955. 59:4:601-609. 

Describes the variety facilities Ohio and adminis- 
trative aspects the Community Class Program. 


Test performance lower-class retarded children,” 
Sidney Rosenblum, James Keller, and Ned Papania. 
Consulting Psychology. Feb. 

Results the test administered school-age boys 
the Wayne County Training School were compared with 
those three other standardized intelligence tests: the 
Benet, WISC, and California Test Mental Maturity. 
The Davis-Eells Games did not tend reveal “truer” 
picture hidden intellectual potential virtue their 
elimination culturally unfair items. 


yond expectations: Part Intellectual functions,” and Part 
II, Non-intellectual functions, George Satter and Eugene 
McGee; “Part III, Further analysis and summary,” 
George Satter. Training School Bul. May June 1954, 
Feb. 1955. 51:3, 10. pts. 

series articles which attempt describe the 
characteristics select group mental defectives func- 
tioning today level consistently higher than anticipated 
from its psychometric performance the time admittance 
The Training School. 


Tupyman, realistic total program for the severely 
mentally retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1955. 

Discusses the various schools thought the subject 
providing community services for the severely mentally 


retarded child. 


Wuirney, “Mental deficiency, 1954.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1955. 59:4:549-556. 

review the literature for 1954 and covering psycho- 
logical investigations, research genetics, the etiology 
mental deficiency, and treatment. references. 
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Wortis, “Mental retardation public health 
problem.” Am. Public Health. May 1955. 45:5 (Part I): 
632-36. 


Dr. Wortis points the misuse mental tests, defines 
the scope the problem, and stresses the need for com- 
munity planning. The public health nurse can useful 
case finding and helping plan for the training and 
guidance the retarded child home. 


Speech Impairments 


3AKER, HERBERT “Cleft palate habilitation; pres- 
ent tense.” Children. May-June 1955. 2:3:94-98. 


discussion the “team” approach clinical problems, 
illustrated the organization and work the Cleft Palate 
Center and Training Program the University 
Professional Colleges. 


jury.” Talk. Mar. 1955. 36:1:6-9. 

discussion some the signs brain injury the 
absence any clear-cut physical manifestation, with sug- 
gestions for methods speech therapy applicable. 


Orvis “Phonetic equipment spastic and 
athetoid children.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. Mar. 
1955. 

Findings this study further substantiates the author’s 
belief that phonetic differences among spastics and athetoids 
are not statistically significant. 

His article, “Phonetic speech development cerebal 
palsied children,” the April 1955, issue Am. Phys. 
Med., pp. 325-34, gives qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis the speech sound retardation cerebral palsied 
children. 


“Training aphasic children; 
suggestions for parents and teachers. Volta Rev. Apr. 

Suggestions for training the child the home. method 
outlined briefly and will interest the trained 
therapist teachers the regular classroom. 


NEBRASKA. DEPARTMENT Speech develop- 
ment and correction; suggestions for parents and teachers, 
Dorothy Holland. 1955. The Department, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Discussed briefly are speech patterns the home, when 
parents should become concerned, disorders requiring 
therapy, and specific ways helping the child. 


Tuberculosis 


“The social and psychological back- 
grounds tuberculous children,” Dina Rosenbluth and 
John Bowlby. Brit. Med. Apr. 16, 1955. 4919:946-49. 

Findings relating economic and housing conditions, 
the extent family illness and disruption, and some 
the psychological attitudes found among members families 
tuberculous children Great Britain during 1950. 


Visual Impairments 


the young blind child.” New Outlook for the Blind. Mar. 
1955. 49:3:87-97. 

The Consultant Education for the American Founda- 
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tion for the Blind comments the growing number 
children blind from birth, the challenge they present 
educators, the value parent participation planning for 
the education blind children, and significant changes 
educational patterns. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE Blindness 
literature; examples depictions and attitudes, Jacob 
Twersky. 1955. (Research ser., no. The Founda- 
tion, 16th Street, New York 11, 65¢. 


Examples the physically blind portrayed the 
literature Western civilization, one its aims being 
trace the extent which this literature reveals evolution 
attitudes toward the blind. Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. Vocational coun- 
seling blind students. 1955. (Vocational ser., no. 
The Foundation, 16th New York 11, 30¢. 


Tue History the development 
work for the blind; symposium sponsored 
conjunction with the bicentennial celebration Columbia 
University, September 14, 1955. The Associated 
Blind, 147 23rd St., New York 11, 

Contents: Foreword, John Reagan (Tex) McCrary. 
History and background, Barney Mamet.-Education, Subodh 
Joseph Clunk.-What the future, Irving 


children. 1955. (Educational no. 11) Am. 
Foundation for the Blind, 16th St., New York 11, 
45¢. 

Methods instruction are detailed; the instructional 
program and tests are described, and special swimming 
activities are suggested. chapter waterfront safety 
and rules included. 


“Rehabilitation status former 
students, California State School for the Blind.” New 
Outlook for the Blind. May 1955. 49:5:169-173. 

Statistical data the employment status former pupils 
suggest that instruction certain fields should stressed 
during school years. 


Carr, “Preschool blind children their 
parents.” Children. May-June 1955. 2:3:83-88. 

Services initiated the Illinois Department Public 
Welfare include counseling for parents, annual summer 
institute for parents and their children, nursery schools, 
and parents’ groups which child welfare staff participate. 


state facility for the blind 
retarded.” New Outlook for the Blind. May 1955. 49:5:166- 
168. 

The Superintendent the Fernald State School reports 
the first year’s operation new unit added the 
school take care blind retarded children. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FOR THE 
ment blindness, Mary Bauman. 1954. 198 tabs., 
graphs. The Council, Front St., Box 1049, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Presents data from study 443 blind persons. Factors 
considered were marital status and family relationships, 
visual factors, general health, education, employment and 
related factors, travel, recreation, and attitudes toward the 
social group and blindness. 


44. 


NATHANIEL study the living expenses 
blind persons. tabs. (Research ser., no. 
Am. Foundation for the Blind, 16th St., New York 11, 
50¢. 

sumers and families including blind member were com- 
pared with the expenditures population 143 sampled 
the Bureau Labor Statistics Wichita, Kansas. 


‘Jardin Ensoleille’ puericulture,” Alfred 
Rossier and Genevieve Pirault. Oct. 1954. 

Describes the educational program the Sunshine 
Garden the Paris School Child Care, the first educa- 
tional center founded France for blind children under 
five years age. 

the same issue, pp. 475-480, the article, “Retinopathie 
Bourgonnier and Th. Ingalls. 


STONEHEWER, “Blind people with other handi- 

The education, training, and employment additionally 
handicapped children and adults and welfare services 
their behalf Great Britain are discussed. 


General 


Omeca. Toy book; self-help toys make 
for handicapped children. ed. 1955. illus. Alpha 
Chi Omega Central Office, 611-619 Chamber Commerce 
Bldg., Indianapolis Ind. 

selection patterns and directions for making ther- 
apeutic toys that are useful teaching and training the 
cerebral palsied child other handicapped children. 
description the therapeutic value each toy given. 


“Parents and the crippled child.” 
Crippled Child. Apr. 1955. 32:6:11-13. 

The National Executive Director the Canadian Council 
for Crippled Children and Adults discusses parents’ re- 
sponsibilities towards their handicapped children and their 
role the rehabilitation team. 


CruicKsHANK, “New horizons education 
the handicapped Am. Public Health. Mar. 
1955. 45:3:306-311. 

The importance early discovery exceptional children 
and their early admission educational program, in- 
tegration the handicapped with the 
honest diagnosis and prognosis, continuous guidance, parent 
education, and more adequate teacher preparation. 


JANE “Selected references from the literature 
exceptional children,” Jane Dolphin and William 
Kvaraceus. Elementary School Apr. 
480. 

References, classified under types handicaps, are 
those published the period beginning with the last months 
1953 through January 1955. 


Fenton, “There place for the crippled 
child the ‘regular’ classroom.” State Education. 
Mar. 1955. 42:6:388-389, 446. 

same issue: Schaffer, Elliott “No speech problem 
exists vacuum.” pp. 387, 446. 
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(Continued from page 


puzzles for individual children, and mutually 
evaluate each child’s reasonable performance. The 
speech therapist can cooperate the group conver- 
sation story period, evaluate functional speech, 
now and then encourage spontaneous conversation 
around sand table tea party. Therapists 
can supervise the wearing corsets braces 
nap time plan for effective self help lunch 
without taking over these important functions the 
nursery teacher, without any necessity introduc- 
ing “group regularly into the nursery, and 
without neglecting their own treatment sessions. 
the other hand, through some cooperative planning 
and evaluation group function with the teacher 
responsible for it, the therapists themselves can 
make their individual treatments more effective. 
through such teamwork that the philosophy 
any good preschool can realized, namely helping 
the child whole grow his own rate into more 
mature and happy living. 


Parent-School Cooperation 


Cooperating with and helping parents im- 


portant part the function teachers and thera- 


pists along with the supportive role the social 
worker. The kind help needed will vary with the 
parent and his own needs and attitudes, his family 
problems, and his ability effectively profit from 
guidance furthering the welfare his family. 
general the parent needs some knowledge the 
techniques applying braces helping his child 
self-feed with the special fork spoon introduced 
school, encouragement talk his child 
enjoy pictures stories with him furthering 
everyday speech. Periodic visits see the nursery 
group talk with the teacher will further his 
understanding the aims the nursery for his 
child and the others. The periodic medical review 
can very helpful, with the physician and the 
training staff present answer questions and dis- 
cuss with the individual parents the physical progress 
and the general adjustment and needs their child 
the unit. Another interesting possibility the 
Saturday workshop parents and 
mending, sewing, rejuvenating the nursery with 
friendly conversation over rolls and coffee. Group 
meetings can valuable provided the leader 
sensitive individual parents’ needs, encouraging 
the expression their feelings and their suggestions 
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their own problem-solving discussions. 

Parents need special help planning for the 
child’s school entrance and the resulting adjustments 
the family, parental acceptance the separation 
from the child, provision special chair needed 
traveling and from school, other very 
practical considerations. good thing for the 
mother accompany the child for the first few 
days “bridge the gap” for both them and 
further the parent-teacher relationship from the 
start. Planning for discharge well advance will 
enable the staff aid the family suitable place- 
ment home care for the child, help them 
their new adjustment, and provide parents per- 
sonnel the new school with some understanding 
the present status the child’s adjustment, 
abilities, progress, and needs. Follow clinic 
for cerebral palsied patients may essential. 


Setting New Unit 


setting unit for preschool cerebral palsied 
children, the organizers will well plan view 
community facilities and needs. The nature 
the unit, whether residential outpatient; its lo- 
cation public school, hospital other com- 
munity institution; and its scope accommodating 
few children intensively providing limited 
treatment and nursery service many more, will 
determined the size the cerebral palsy 
population and its concentration scatter, other 
community services available, and, doubt, the 
philosophy those making the decisions. Another 
consideration will the medical staff, clinic and 
other facilities available well such related serv- 
ices brace-making and specialized equipment. 
Community resources for referral children 
discharge from the preschool unit are important 
conserving the good work already begun the 
nursery. The geographical location parents and 
the possibility for cooperative planning with parents 
and staff should considered. 

Public adequate 
budgetary funds and means expansion are also 


relations sponsorship, 
factors planning one’s own particular unit. Other 
practical considerations such transportation needs 
and facilities, space provided for the unit, availa- 
bility qualified teachers and training staff are 
very important the success any unit. final 
suggestion would start somewhat simply and 
build the unit proves its worth, the need 


for expansion arises, and the community con- 
vinced the need. 

The value the regularly attended preschool, 
built sound principles physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social growth young children and 
adapted where necessary the handicap the 
cerebral palsied child, beyond estimation his 
development into more happy, functioning person 
functioning world. 


(Footnotes continued from page 16) 


The Fund for the Advancement Education. Bridging 
the Gap between School and College. The Fund. 1953. 

Murphy, “The Education Gifted Children: 
Suggestions for Philosophy and Curriculum.” School 
Review. October 1954. 62:313-19. 

Jewett and Hull. op. cit. 

Lang, Vito F., vice president New York Board Edu- 
cation, reported The New York Times, March 14, 1954. 
For other opinions see: Rex, Jr., “The Gifted Child 
the Heterogeneous Class.” Exceptional Children. De- 
cember 1952. 19:117-8. See also: Cutts and 
Moseley, “Providing for the Bright Child Heterogeneous 
Group.” Educational Administration and Supervision April 
1953. 39:225-30. 

Barbe, Walter Follow-up Study Graduates 
Special Classes for Gifted Children.” Unpublished 
doctorate dissertation. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, 

Hildreth, Gertrude Educating Gifted Children. 
1952. Harper and Bros., New York. 

Pregler, Hedwig “Provisions for the Mentally 
Superior Child.” Pittsburgh January-February 
1952. 26:69-71. 

Commission Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing. op. cit. 183. See also Ralph Berdie. After High 
School—What? 1954. The University Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 

Meister, Morris. “What Are Some Promising Programs 
for Gifted Students?” Bulletin the National Association 
Secondary-School Principals. April 1954. 38:314-323. 

Witty, Paul and Bloom, Samuel “Science Pro- 
visions for the Gifted.” Exceptional Children, March 1954. 

Witty, Paul and Bloom, Samuel op. cit. See also: 
Paul Witty, “Programs and Procedures for the Education 
Gifted Children.” Journal Teacher Education, Sep- 
tember 1954, 5:225-229. 

Report Louise Schwabe, biology teacher, who 
collaboration with Rolland Gladieux has published some 
their procedures. See: Schwabe and Gladieux, 
“The Science Club Program the Senior High School, 
Kenmore, New York.” Selected Science Teaching Ideas 
1952-1953. The National Science Teachers Association. 

Report one the writers William Einbecker, 
head science department, who has accumulated rich 
storehouse homemade equipment for use physics. This 
equipment was built students under the supervision 
Mr. Einbecker. 

Reported the members the science department 
association with Mr. Gridley, assistant principal. 

Reported Mary Lutz, assistant head Science 
and Mathematics department. 


(Continued from page 

cellent leadership Gazi Egitim Enstitusu. Both 
the director the institute and the director the 
special education division following their univer- 
sity study Turkey carried graduate work for 
two years the United States. number the 
Gazi staff have studied abroad the United 
States. 

The consultant’s work fell chiefly the areas 
mental retardation, giftedness, and social malad- 
justment. two year teacher-training program 
these areas well the deaf and the blind 
had been introduced the previous year. The stu- 
dent candidates (56 men and women) were se- 
lected from village teachers who had 
ceived preparation for village teaching. 

The consultant taught courses survey, mental 
retardation, and social maladjustment the 
first year students, course the gifted and in- 
troductory courses speech problems 
crippling conditions the second year group. 
Laboratory projects carried out with the students 
three elementary schools Ankara covered 
second phase the program, i.e. the development 
forms and inventories, screening, study and selec- 
tion retarded children for the organization 
special class; supervision special class organ- 
ized 1952; screening and study more capable 
children and the introduction after-school en- 
richment projects for these children; case studies 
socially maladjusted children. third phase 
responsibility included conferences and meetings: 
for example, conferences program with staff 
members Gazi and with Ministry 
giving talks teacher’s meetings; participation 
staffing conferences schools retarded chil- 
dren, more capable children and behavior prob- 
lems; conferences with health and medical personnel 
concerning special education developments; and 
preparation reports and recommendations 
the Ministry. 

The consultant education can not find himself 
the service called apart from his pro- 
found awareness certain his limitations 
well recognition the abilities and techniques 
which brings this changing culture. Unfamil- 
iarity with the language and the absence mutual 
concepts new field which can expressed 
both languages present great challenge. One must 
ready work with interpreters, and auspiciously 
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the interpreters had studied England and Amer- 
ica, had excellent command English well 
understanding American educational phil- 
osophy and methods. They were ready share 
goals and plans with the consultant and lend their 
skill interpreting lectures, guiding discussion 
and carrying out committee work projects. 


Audio-visual aids were used the form photo- 
graphs and pictures, slides and film strips, with 
descriptive captions accompanying tape record- 
ings translated into Turkish. Moving picture films 
were loaned the American Information Service 
and the British Film Service. Some the films 
were supplied with Turkish sound tracks; others 
had run silently with explanation and com- 
ments the interpreter. Students responded with 
enthusiasm the portrayal theory and princi- 
ples practice. 

The consultant had discover also local re- 
sources that could drawn into the program. For 
example, the services professor Standard 
Turkish diction from the National Conservatory 
Music and speech recorder enabled the student 
record and evaluate his own speech and voice 


well the speech children. Students were taken- 


trips, for example, institutions, recently 
organized schools for deaf and for the blind and 
the audio-visual division the American Infor- 
mation Service. 

The foreign consultant education, whatever 
the land, must constantly try look needs and 
problems through the eyes and hearts the peoples 
that serving. Their needs and problems are 
peculiarly their own. must ready accept 
ways and methods that may different from those 
his own country and accept what others can 
give, always working toward helpful and effective 
development and change. Furthermore must 
see his work part long-range program 
which many have contributed and which others 
will contribute the future. There the danger 
attempting too much and expecting too much 
foreign land which yet does not have the 
knowledge, equipment, the techniques readily 
available the United States. 


The response from staff and students, their faith 
education and what the American educator brings 
was rewarding and times defeating. was re- 
warding sense their awareness new field 
which opened them certain needs and widening 
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The students realized 
new way the significance child growth and 
individual differences every child, that be- 


possibilities education. 


havior caused, and that guidance and counseling 
needs function even the college level. They 
expressed the need for more democratic practices 
education. They were beginning view the 
school from the elementary years its social 
aspects, representing center human relation- 
The intro- 


duction courses research and objective tech- 


ships which all participants share. 


niques given another American consultant, 
helped them understand scientific approach 
and the need for research studies discover facts 

for 
And 
eager were they learn the English language 


and conditions their own culture 
pupil study and educational programs. 


better understand, they demanded six hours week 
English part their curriculum! 


student interest and sensitivity needs grew, 
the American consultant was aware the long 
road and the years effort which lie ahead the 
building this new field. One longed speak 
their language, better understand their personal 
ambitions and conflicts, consult more fully with 
the students basic principles special education 
suited their country’s needs, the value small 
beginnings, and devoted teachers, with maturity 
and vision pioneer, experiment and accept 
Thirty- 


eight the students following their two years 


the inevitable setbacks which will come. 


training went assist local superintendents iden- 
tifying children who needed help the larger 
cities, counsel teach homes for dependent 
children, and two schools for the deaf and 
school for the blind. 

The Turkish Ministry commended for 
its recognition the field special education. De- 
velopment and progress any country depends 
many factors, chief among them leadership, accept- 
ance, legislation, and finance. The Turks, people 
confident themselves, their nation and their 
future can counted make progress they 


While life and 


service foreign land unfolds changing vistas 


are vouchsafed continuing peace. 


for human betterment, throughout the world 
nations, also reveals new way the conflicting 
political, economic, moral and cultural forces that 
make peace and progress problematical. 
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Handicraft Supplies 


Our Catalog bulging with class- 
room ideas crafts. Make your selec- 
tion from many items. Among them 
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METAL WORK LOOPERS 


Complete Line School 
Craft Supplies 


await your order. Since we are specialists in this field, 


know what you want. That why you can depend 


your headquarters for craft supplies. 
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Zenith Heoring Aids 


Oct. 2-8 National Employ the Handicapped Week 

Oct. 7-9 Missouri Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12 County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
NEA Department Rural Education, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Oct. 13-15 National Association for Retarded Children, 
Houston, Texas 

Oct. Assn. for the Education Excep- 
tional Children, Chicago, 

Oct. 17-21 National Safety Council Congress, Chicago, 

Oct. 19-22 National Assn for Nursery Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Oct. 22-28 American Occupational Therapy Assn, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Oct. United Nations Day 

Nov. 6-12 American Education Week 

Nov. 9-12 ICEC Fali Regional, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Retarded Children’s Week 

Nov. 14-18 American Public Health Assn, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. Indiana ICEC Federation, Indianapolis 
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but she goes 
School Telephone 


MORE THAN FORTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 


tend” School through the School-to-Home Telephone Service. 


addition the usual few hours tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. Ex- 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 
through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs little more 
than single extra hour per week home instruction. 
School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone companies nationally. 
See your local telephone company for rates write 
for case histories and copies informative hand- 
book “Teaching Homebound Children Telephone” 
which based survey 100 cases. 


Get the Facts Today! 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, 


CLEAR, NATURAL SOUND DOES 
NEBRASKA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Omaha. 
One number State Schools for the Deaf where proven teaching techniques and 


(IDEAL) MELODY MASTER Auditory Training Equipment are combined speed 


auricular and academic training degree considered impossible few short 


years ago. Students and teachers prefer the clear NATURAL sound,—the interest 
span greatly prolonged: and history, geography, arithmetic, and singing take 
brand new meaning. 

True enough most any kind amplification will enable some benefit, but the 
majority prefer the unequalled electronic and mechanical excellence IDEAL 
Auditory Training Equipment, the time proven equipment for finding and develop- 
ing residual hearing. 

The HEART BETTER AUDITORY TRAINING PROGRAM, home 


school, child adult IDEAL for down right listening pleasure. 
Write for any size group. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 North Cicero Ave. Chicago 


